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SOUTHEAST FARMERS SHOULD 
PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 
THIS YEAR, 











Editor, Rural World:—We had our 
first killing frost of this season the 
night of November 15, and what Little 
vegetation this failed to get was fin- 
ished by one on the following night. 
This was followed by a 15 or more 
hours’ rain which left the ground in 
a soggy condition; and the putting in 
of the winter small grains, which has 
been scattering enough this fall, was 
made more so, extending over into De- 
cember at least. 

But with all this the seasen of 
warmth has been of such length ihat a 
large part of the velvet bean crop— 
the beans themselves—are fully ma- 
tured and many of our farmers are 
saving their next year’s seed beans. 
And, considering that these were $5 to 
$7 a bushel this year, and that many 
had to pick for rotten beans before 
planting, it would seem that nature 
is trying to even up things this year. 
The late season has delayed potato 
digging, which was done between the 
15th and 20th of the month, though 
some got impatient and went at it be- 
fore frost; and many report that, 
though the yield is excellent and the 
tubers of good size, the two spells of 
wet and cool weather during October 
caused the potatees to begin rotting 
in the ground. 

All in all, I don't believe I ever saw 
our farmers in a better shape to be- 
gin another crop year; theugh it must 
be said that many, owing to the now 
almost yearly appearance of cholera, 
since the epidemic of 1912, which bare- 
ly left breeding stock, will have more 
or less meat and lard to buy. But this 
isn’t going to be so hard another year 
as this, as there are 60 Many more 
that have, owing te the good price re- 
ceived for cotton and their frugality in 
making debts, beem able to even ac- 
counts; in fact, a large number have 
surplus money irom their crop of cot- 
ton, and with this used judiciously it 
shouldn’t be surprising if this year’s 
low debt record is duplicated again. 

But, will our farmers here in the 
southeast have learned anything from 
the lesson of last year? The pessimists, 
eynics, or wags (I don’t know exact- 
ly to which class such belong), say 
not;—that his (the cotton farmer’s) 
eranium is as thick and impervious 
as the armor of a dreadnaught. How- 
ever that may be, those of the south- 
east should consider long before they 
proceed to put in a large crop of cot- 
ton this next year—and, not do it. 

We are told that many of man’s mis- 
fortunes are of his own making, and 
should low-priced cotton result next 
season from over-planting, and ever- 
production nearly always results frem 
this, the farmer will have ne ene to 
thank for such a condition but him- 
self; and the members of the above- 
mentioned order, the cynics, ete., will 
have more proof of their claims as te 
the condition of the southern cotton 
farmer’s mental condition or capacity. 
—R. M. McDaniel, Georgia. 


CLEAN WATER FOR CATTLE. 





Editor, Rural World:—At a recent 
meeting of a branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union, in England, an inter- 
esting paper was read by its chairman 
on “Abortion,” and amongst other 
things mentioned was that of a farmer 
who suffered serious losses for five 
years until he observed that his pond 
contained stagnant and impure water. 
When he closed the pond and substi- 
tuted a supply of good spring water 
the disease disappeared from amongst 
bis animals. What an old, old experi- 
ence this is of cattle drinking from 
stagnant pools of filthy water, and if 
one only knew how many cases of ceri- 
ous losses might be traced to this 
cause! There are many pools which 
provide water for cattle situated close 


fo buildings which are little beiter} 


than sewage pits, as they are the re- 
ceptacies for draimage from dung 
heaps, and the wonder is that as the 
direct result of this sert of thing that 
disease amongst cattle is not more 
prevalent tham is the case at present. 
~—H. Mertimer, I]linois. 


ABOUT THE INDIANS OF @SAGE 
COUNTY, OKLAHOMA, 








Editor, Rural Werld:—Osage ceunty, 
Oklahoma, has a superabundance of 
corn, oats, Kafir, alfalfa and prairie 
hay, so that 80,000 Texas steers have 
been imported to feed and fatten on 
these stuffs this winter. 

This, the largest county in Oklahe- 
ma, comprises 1,420,000 acres, most of 
it not under cultivation. Southeastern 
Osage county is rocky, hilly and tim- 
bered; northwestern Osage is mostly 
black leam prairie. 

A few of the 2,229 Osage Indians do 
manual labor, but most of them farm 
by proxy. A large majority of the 
tribe are mixed bloods, and several of 
them do farming and stockraising. 

The Osage tribal council consisis of 
eight members, the chief and seven 
members are full bloods. Several of 
these Indians are profound ex-savage 
statesmen. The Osage allotment act, 
framed by Osage statesmen, is ihe 
most comprehensive, sensible and best 
allotment bill ever passed by Congress. 
These Indians know what is the best 
for them and they loudly object teing 
too much ruled by the Department of 
the Interior. 

Most of the adult males are now on 
the warpath for better terms from 
the oi] and gas companies. There are 
only 2,000 oi] and gas wells in Osage 
county; when, if properly developed, 
there would be 6000 wells, netting 
pretty fat royalties to the Indians. 

W. M. Dial, an imter-married white 
man, who has lived with these Indians 
ihe last 26 years, is the most effective 
defender of the Indians’ imperilled 
rights and privileges. The Osages are 
in favor of leasing their oil and gas 
lands to the Uncle Sam and ether in- 
dependent companies. 

A goodly number of the full-bloods 
own automobiles. Fire-water is very 
scarce in Pawhuska, and boozy persons 
are rare curiosities. 

The Hessian flies injured the tender 
wheat plants to a large extent. The 
wheat sown during November escaped 
injury.—Matt Duhr, Oklahoma. 





SOME FACTS REGARDING “FEEDS 
AND FEEDING.” 


“Feods and Feeding,” by Prof. W. A. 
Henry, was first: published in Mareh, 
1889, amd was received with immedi- 
ate and widespread favor by practical 
stock men as well as by the professors 
and students of animal] husbandry in 
the colleges and scheels throughout 
the country. Im 1910, after nime edi- 
tions had come from the press, the 
book was entirely rewritten and im- 
proved in many ways. Owing te the 
large amount of new data made avail- 
able by the recent work of the experi- 
ment stations a second revision was 
begun over two years ago, by Profes- 
sor Henry and by Prof. F. B. Morrison, 
whe assisted with the first revision. 
The book is published ($2.25, past- 
paid) by The WHenry-Morrison Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

Not only has the most recent pub- 
lished data been imcorporated in this 
revision, but in numerous imstances, 
through the co-operation of the work- 
ers at many stations, the results of 
experiments just compieied have heen 
furmished for inclusion in “Feeds and 

ing.” This edition thus contains 
much valuable information en the 
feeding of live stock which is not yet 
in other printed form. 

“Feeds amd Feeding” presents in a 
brief and simple manner the most im- 
portant facts concerning the science 
and practice of all phases of live stock 
feeding. The reader with only a com- 
mon school education may easily un- 
derstand it, yet it is so accurate and 
complete that it is acknowledged by 
the animal husbandmen of the agri- 
cultural colleges to be the most au- 
thoritative book on live stock feeding. 
Indeed, it has been quoted as authori- 
ty in the bulletins and reports of prac- 
tically all the experiment stations of 
the United States, as well as in the 
publications of the United States de- 
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This is an 
has been 


partment of agriculture. 
honor which, we believe, 


gained by no other book on agricul- 
Thousands of copies have sone 


iure. 
into the homes of practical stockmen. 
“Feeds and Feeding” is the one hook 
that every stockman needs. 





SELECTING AND FEEDING 
FOR HOME BUTCHERING. 





Crisp, frosty mernings warn us that 


heg-killmg time is coming. The 
farmer is entitled to the best pork 
that cam be wpreduced. The hogs 


should hawe seme muscle-building ma- 
terial im addition te the corn, so as 
to get a proper mixture of lean and 
fat meat. 


wheat may well form part of the feed, 
especially this year when there is so 
much field-damaged grain on hand. 

Select hogs that combine ag may 
as possible of the good points ef ba- 
con and lard: Breeds so that there will 
be reasonably geodi sides as well as 
hams and shelders when. the caneasses 
are cut up. Keep the animals selected 
growing rapidly, but do not let them 
get too fat, in erder to get the mest 
desirable hams amd bacon cuts, ever 
though this methed does not bring as 
much lard. 

One or two hogs may be killed when- 
ever meat is wanted for immediate use 
but the main supply fer the year 
should not be killed until late in De- 
cember. Before that time there is too 
much danger frem the warm weather 
which causes so mueh less of meat ev- 
ery year. Wateh the weather ferecast 
and make special provision if you 
know a2 warm spell is coming. 

KN) more hegs than you need for 
own use so that you wil? have some 
country-cured meat te sell. Many 
people will buy it in preference to. sny- 
thing else, especially if yeu establish 
a reputation im this lime. If you live 
in Missouri, be sure to exhbit at the 
ham and bacon show at Columbia, 
Farmers’ Week.—E. A. Trowbridge, 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 





OHIO FARMERS’ WEEK. 





Combining the annual meetings of 
the Ohio State Dairymen’s Association, 
the State Farmers’ Institute, the Ohio 
State Corn Show and the Ohio Vegeta- 
ble Growers’ Association, the fourth 
annual Farmers’ Week which will be 
held at Columbus, January 31 to Feb- 
Truary 4, promises to be one of the 
greatest agricultural meetings ever 
held in Ohio. Sixty lectures by the 
leading farm authorities of the corn- 
belt will form the three session, five- 
day course which will be offered free 
to the farmers ef Ohio. 


Good Reasoning. 

Little Willie’s mother had made him 
a fine new pair of knickers, but the lit- 
tle boy complained that they were un- 
comfortably tight. “They’re tighter 
than my skin, mummie!” he declared. 
“Don’t be silly, dear,” remonstrated 
his mother. “They can’t possibly be 
tighter than your skin.” “But they are, 
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Oil meal, shorts, and tank- | 
age are very good to add to corn and | 
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mummie; because I can sit down in 
my skin, but I can’t sit down in these 
trousers!” 





Missouri has the largest letiuce 


farm west of the Mississippi river and .- 


the second largest in the world. 
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Solid Enjoyment and Interest May be Extracted by Old or Young From These Feathered 
Friends---Description of Varieties and Their Care. 


E read much of the profit to be derived from 
W raising pigeons for squabs, of the money to 
be made from the “slaughter of the inno- 
cents,” but little as to their desirability as pets. Many 
a boy with his single pair or his small loft of fan- 
tails, Homers, Tumblers, Pouters or other varieties, 
will vouch for the fact that this is all wrong, that 
more solid enjoyment and interest can be extracted 
from his feathered pets than from a houseful of in- 
animate toys. Many a brain-weary professional 
man finds needed relaxation, and life takes on a 
more roseate hue, in the company of his cooing and 
strutting friends. The loft may be a soap-box in the 
corner of some outbuilding, and shelter but a single 
pair of pigeons, or it may be more pretentious, and 
house a larger flock in greater variety. In any 
event, the pleasure derived is real, helpful, improv- 
ing, and the cost small. A single mated pair will 


give a start, and a small box in some out-of-the- 


way corner, with two nests, will serve them for a 
home. Many a city boy, with little or no ground 
space, has his pigeon coop on the roof of the house, 
and he is elevated in more senses than one by his 
associations there. 


Interesting Companions, 


Aside from any utilitarian qualities they may pos- 
sess, this family of birds is well worthy of the con- 
sideration of all country dwellers. Most people like 
to have about them some animals which are re- 
sponsive to kind treatment. Most varieites of pi- 
geons respond readily to kind attention, and many 
of them become very tame. The care and breeding 
of pigeons is also an excellent method of cultivating 
the faculty of close observation and careful atten- 
tion to minute details, and is thus to be commended 
to anyone, young or old. 

In most of our cities large flocks of pigeons may 
be found building their nests and raising their young 
in the steeples of churches, towers of public build- 
ings, and various other secure retreats. Belonging 
to no man, they seek their food in the streets, about 
warehouses, and wherever scattered grain may be 
found. I have seen them about the ferry houses, 
and even on the ferry boats, walking unconcernedly 
about almost under the feet of the hurrying passen- 
gers. I have known clerks in some of the business 
offices to buy pigeon feed to scatter in the courts 
and on the window ledges to lure these aerial way- 
farers where they could be observed, and thus en- 
liven the monotony of the caged workers. And a 
hardened individual he must be who would harm one 
of these trusting innocents! 





For Pies or Pets, diess of Profit, Let the Boy 
. alse Pigeons 


outs. 


By F. H. Sweet, Virginic. 


Can Be Made to Pay 
Why, then, should not the occupants of a country 


place enjoy the companionship of such easily raised 
and cheaply kept feathered pets? A point in their 
favor is that, if desired, they may be made to pay 
their way. The young of about all the varieties 
make excellent squabs—if one have the heart to kill 
them. If not, and if good birds be procured for 


foundation stock, a fair income may be secured 
from the sale of breeders. I have in mind one boy, 
who started only a few years ago by keeping a few 
pigeons as pets, who has won prizes at some of our 
best shows, and now has a demand for birds be- 
yond his ability to supply, at prices that most of us 
would consider high. His pets have much more 
than paid their way. 
How Young Are Hatched and Fed, 

Pigeons form a family distinct from true poultry. 
The anatomical structure is entirely different. Only 
two eggs are laid before incubation begins. The 
male and female both sit on the nest, though, true 
to tradition, the male does only about one-fourth of 
the day’s work. But the most singular distinction 
is the peculiar method by which the young are fed. 
The latter, unlike chickens, are helpless when 
hatched, and remain so until near maturity. They 
are fed in the nest by the parent birds, with what 
has sometimes been called “pigeon’s milk,” a curdy 
secretion produced in the crops of the parent birds 
only at hatching time, which is disgerged into the 
beaks of the young. After about three days, a little 
of the ordinary food of the pigeons is mingled with 
it, after which the curdy secretion decreases for 
about a week or ten days, when it ceases entirely. 

The young reach full size in about a month or a 
little more, so that the stock may be increased very 
rapidly, as the female usually lays two more eggs 
before the young are out of the nest. Some va- 
rieties hatch and raise as many as six or eight pairs 
each year, and occasionally we hear of some that 
exceed this. 

Many Varieties. 

Our domestic pigeons are descendants of the Rock 
Dove, or Blue Rock Dove. It is a curious fact that 
none of the other species of doves is capable of do- 
mestication. The number of existing varieties into 
which pigeons have become divided is bewildering 
to the novice. The requirements for some of the 
varieties, according to show standards, hinge upon 
so slight a matter as a definite number of white 
feathers in a wing. 

Most, if not all, of the varieties make good pets 
if properly handled. Probably the best guide in se- 
lecting the variety to be kept would be the personal 
preference of the one most interested. 

Homers and Fantails. 

The best known variety of pigeon is probably the 
Homer. Its distinguishing characteristic is its re- 
markable power of flight, and its attachment to its 
home. The birds of this variety are strongly built, 
yet trim and neat and pleasing to the eye. This is 
the variety most largely used for squab breeding, 
both pure-bred and crossed with Runts and other 
varieties, and hence are excellent for the amateur 
who wishes to make his pets pay their way by sac- 
rificing them to market demands. 

There are several different colors of Fantails, the 
white being most popular. The Fantails are bred 
for a great spread of tail, which is carried upright, 
or rather forward, like a fan. The back is short, 
breast full, neck long and slender, and head carried 
upright, meeting the tail. 

Pouters and Tumblers, 

The Pouter has long, feathered legs, a long but 
slender body, an erect carriage, and has the power 
of filling the crop with air to an enormous extent, 
forming an almost perfect globe. This gives it a 
very odd appearance, and many fancy the variety 
on this account. There are several colors. A young 
Pigmy Pouter, left an orphan, and given to a lady 
who fed and cared for it, became so tame that it 
would ride on her shoulder all over the house and 
garden. If she were in a room filled with people, 
and gave a peculiar call, the bird would seek her 
out at once, and manifest unmistakable affection. 

One old fancier, who has kept a large number of 
varieties, declares that he considers the Short-faced 
Tumblers the best for pets, though, owing to their 
peculiar method of flight, they are often the victims 
of hawks and crows, The Tumbler is a small bird, 
with a peculiar carriage, globular head and di- 
Minutive beak, Its singular method of turning 


a 


A Boy With a Pet Pigeon Learns to Love the Life of 
Nature. 


somersaults, or tumbling, in its flight, gives the 
name. Some very highly-bred specimens have this 
quality to such an extent as to be almost incapable of 
flight. Their peculiar antics are very amusing. Of 
the same class are the Parlor Tumblers, still less 
capable of flight, and much more given to tumbling 


or rolling. 
Miscellaneous Kinds, 

Those mentioned are probably the leading varie 
ties kept for pets, though there are several other 
candidates, each with its peculiar recommendations, 
Jacobins, Turbits, Owls, Dragoons, Swallows and 
Magpies are a few of the other varieties to be note 
ed. The only way to settle as to the variety to be 
kept for pleasure is to study the different kinds, se 
lect the one which, considered all around, is pleas 
ing. It may be necessary to breed and handle sev- 
erel kinds before a choice is finally made. But there 
cannot fail to be much pleasure derived, as well as 
knowledge acquired, in the operation. 

In preparing quarters for any breed of pigeons, 
bear in mind that each pair requires two nests, for 
the reason that the female lays her second hatching 


of eggs and begins to set on them before the first, 


pair of young are large enough to leave the nest, 
And be sure to provide plenty of nesting material 
if you keep them confined. Pine needles are excel- 
lent for this purpose. 





TO REGULATE THE MILK SUPPLY. 





There is some 87 per cent of water in milk, which 
fact is sufficient reason why every effort should be 
made to provide the cows with a pure water supply. 
Any dairy farmer knows how great is the influence 
of feeding watery food to cows; in fact, one often 
hears the expression that the milk has been wa- 
tered through the cows. In a certain locality a 
number of farmers, whose characters were above 
suspicion, were recently fined for watering their 
milk, which condition was largely due to the wae 
tery nature of the food fed the cows, and the rank 
sloppy nature of the pastures. The excessive rain 
our farmers had to contend with this summer 
caused much slushy grass growth, 

To what extent poor watery foods will reduce the 
percentage of solids in milk is a point still open 
for careful investigation. Although very slight, it 
is evident there is some reduction. 

There are many more points of minor impor 
tance, all of which contribute towards the regula 
tion of the milk supply; but none can be so im 
portant as regularity of feeding and milking. In 
many cases the usual routine is quite upset om 
Sundays, with the result that there is a great va 
riation in the quantity and quality of miik. We 
need only to remark that it is the quickest and 
cleanest milker that receives the largest. amount 
rich milk.—H. Mortimer, Illinois, 
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‘Recent Inventions of 
Interest to Agriculture 


By ¢. J. Lynde. 








HIS series of articles will appear 
T in Colman’s Rural World regu- 
larly throughout the fall and 
winter. Six inventions are here de- 
scribed and six different ones wil! be 
described in each issue that follows. 
Thus, the reader will be given six new 
ideas in farm mechanics twice a 
month. Keep the series for reference. 
Twe-Collar Harness, 

The harness shown here has a hame 
collar and also a breast collar. The 
traces are connected with the heme 
collar by two tugs on each side and 
with the breast ‘collar by one large 





Two-Collar Harness. 


tug on each side. It is claimed that 
this arrangement distributes the load 
between the shoulder and breast of the 
horse. It will be noticed also that the 
holdback is supported by a wither pad. 
This brings the weight of the yoke and 
pole on the withers and not on the 
neck. 
Fruit Collecting Apparatus, 

When the skin of fruit is bruised or 
broken bacteria enter and the fruit de- 
cays. With the device shown here, it 
is claimed, that fruit can be shaken 
from the tree without injury. It con- 





Fruit Col/ector 


sists of a metal frame with a cloth top. 
The fruit when shaken from the tree 
falls on the cloth and rolis through 
the central spout to the ground or to 
some receptacle. The frame is made 
of any convenient size and has on one 
side a small curved indentation which 
fits the trunk of the tree. Two such 
frames placed about the trunk would 
entirely surround the tree. 
Milking Stool, 
This stool serves as a seat for the 
milker and also as a support for the 
pail. It is made of metal except the 
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Milking Stool 


small flat board which serves as the 

seat. The pail support and the seat 

have each two short metal legs. 
Wagon Box Hoist, 

Before a wagon box can be elevated 
with this device, it must be equipped 
at the front end with a single beam to 
hold the rope loop, and at the rear end 
with two beams each having a U-shap- 
ed bracket to hold the windlass axle. 
The U brackets are large enough to al- 
low the windlass toe slip in and out 
readily and thus one windlass serves 


for many boxes. The rope’ which 
passes through the pulleys has a loop 
at the front end and a metal ring near 
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Wagon Bax Hoist. 

In operation, the loop 
front beam of ihe 
box and the other end of the rope is 


the rear end. 
is passed about the 


attached to the windlass. A separate 

rope loop with a hook is attached ito 

the rear beam. The rope is wound up 

until the hook can engage the ring at- 

tached to the rope. The box is tben 

held suspended until again needed. 
Wagon Brake, 

The chief object of this brake is io 
prevent the wagon from backing when 
stopped on a hill. It consists of two 
sharp-pointed metal poles, one on each 
side. When the hand lever is moved 





Wagon Brake. 
the pointed ends of the pcles 
drop to the ground; when it is moved 
forward the poles are raised. 
Automatie Stock Feeder. 
The hopper shaped bin of this feeder 


back 


holds a supply of feed which passes 
down through openings to the troughs 
below. The feeder is placed on a movy- 
able platform to keep it out of the 
mud. The feed clogs in almost any 
hopper and to overcome this the pres- 
ent device has a forced feeder in each 
section of the trough. This is simply 
a metal lever pivoted near the center, 
one end of which projects up into the 
feed andthe other down into the 
trough. This lower end is curved tn- 





Stock Feeder. 


to a ring and when the animal shoves 
it back and forth the feed is brought 


down. 


CHOOSING A FARM—GREAT CARE 
IS NECESSARY. 





Between now and the next crop sea- 
son many farmers will choose new 
farms. Each step must be more care- 
fully taken than ever before on the 
ladder whose rungs are the positions 
of hired man, tenant, mortgage owner, 
debt-free owner, and improving own- 
er. Without such help as that of a 
wealthy father, it is no longer so easy 
to reach the top of this ladder without 
climbing the lower rungs is it was 
when land of virgin fertility could be 
bought for as little as $1.25 an acre. 

In fixing the cash values of land 
the renter or purchaser should be 
careful not to confuse economic with 
social or aesthetic factors. Unusual- 
ly desirable houses, barns and fences 
may add to the cost of land out of pro- 
portion to the addition to their earn- 
ing power and the buyer must consider 
whether he can afford certain things 
which bing great pleasure and satis- 
faction but no money return. Near- 
ness to town and market similarly 
raise the price, partly for social rea- 


sons, partly because they make it pos- 
sible to market more cheaply and to 
market certain products which could 
not be grown profitably farther from 
town. 

Fertile land is ihe great essential in 
farming but a question often raised is 
whether itis better to buy only the 
best land or to buy poorer land and 
build it up by applying the discoveries 
of the experiment stations and of the 
most successful farmers. 

The personal preference and ability 
of the buyer must be considered in de- 
termining whether to buy a small farm 
at a higher price per acre and whetber 
to buy only very fertile land with a 
view to producing only crops or io 
buying a mixed farm with some rough, 
well drained, portions for permanent 
pasiures for live stock. Numerous 
other factors must also be considered, 
including the supply and price of la- 
bor, kind of neighbors and nearness 10 
school, grange and church.—F. B. 
Mumford, Dean of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. 

TIMOTHY MEADOWS RESPOND 
WELL TO MANURING, 





A larger net return per ton of ma- 
nure was secured from applications to 
timothy meadow land than to cern, 
oats or wheat in rotation in a 25-year 
test at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion. in experiments conducted on 
fields in nearly every section of the 
state the use of from six to eight tons 
of barnyard manure per acre once dur- 
ing each four vear-rotation gave an- 
nual returns of from $1.60 to *4.10 
each year for each ton applied. 

Even heavier applications than the 
supply on the average tarm would per- 
mit have proved financially profitable. 
From a field which received seven tons 
per acre each year, 3.4 tons of tim- 
othy hay were cut July 1, 1915, and a 
second crop of 2.8 tons on September 
15 of the same year or a total of 6.2 
tons per acre as compared with 1.9 
tons on an adjoining field similarly 
cropped, but unfertilized. On both 
fields the cropping had continued a 
quarter of a century without change of 
conditions. 

The abundant rainfall this year made 
possible yields that would not be 
obtained during years when lack of 
moisiure limited the use the land 
could make of such abundant plant 
food, but these tests show that even in 
ordinary years the manure can well be 
applied to the timothy meadow as 
well as to the corn as has generally 
been believed.—C. A. LeClair, Missou- 
ri College of Agriculture. 





A MIXTURE TO MAKE 
DUCKS LAY. 


FEEDING 





A mash that will fatten young ducks 
and make mature ducks lay is recom- 
mended by the poultry husbandman of 
Clemson College, South Carolina. This 
mash may be fed througrout the year. 
It is made as follows: 


Pounds 
CIO ec ne des Viwewsaveudawe 50 
Se EE, gb ccdesuveveeecvedeed 50 
ee 15 


Ground lime rock (fertilizer lime, 





ee er 2% 
Sharp gravel or sand........... . BZ 
ree Gane Ws 6 eerie ieee secs ‘ 1% 

ee er ee come ate ey 120 


On the large duck farms they add 
about 10 per cent cut green or steamed 
alfalfa or clover hay, grass, rape, 
cooked small potatoes, turnips or sim- 
ilar vegetables. The green stuff is not 
necessary when ducks are on a green 
range, but it is beneficial even then 
that it adds bulk, variety and greater 
palatability. 

Mix the mash with water or sour 
skimmilk or buttermilk to a crumbly 
moist condition and feed twice daily 
what the ducks will eat in 20 minutes. 

Give a light feed of whole corn at 
noon. Place water in a wooden 
trough or galvanized iron vessel with 
a larger bottom than top. Have the 
water deep enough to reach above the 
nostrils and give the ducks an oppor- 
tunity to clean out their nostrils in the 
water. . 





The home of the oldest herd of 
Shorthorn cattle west of the Missis- 
sippi river is in Missours 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST 
CORN INSECTS. 

Rotation of crops, keeping the land 
free of weeds and trash of all kinds, 
late fall plowing of infested lands, and 
properly nourishing the corn piants, 
are about the only practical pre- 
ventives or remedial measures that 
can be applied to the insects that at- 
tack corn in different ways, according 
to James Troop, chief in entomology 
at the Purdue experiment station, in a 
bulletin on “How to Grow More and 
Better Corn.” 

“The effectiveness of certain fer- 
tilizers as repellants has not been 
definitely determined as to extent, but 
the application of manures and fer- 
iilizers which produce vigorous 
growth will at least help the plants to 
Withstand the injury,’ writes Profes- 
sor Troop, in commenting upon the 
difference between fields that had 
been treated and fields that were not 
given additional plant food. ITllustra- 
tions show corn that was fertilized had 
been able to make a z00d development 
in. spite of the insects, while unfer- 
tilized corn had seriously suffered. 
GROWS FIFTY-FIVE BUSHELS OF 

OF WHEAT PER ACRE, 

Near Arcanum, Ohio, lives one of ihe 
most contented and happiest farm 
boys in the country. The .hought of 
leaving the farm has never occurred to 
him, for why leave the farm when he 
can stay on it and raise such record- 
breaking crops as give him free trips 
to Washington and which fatten his 
bank account? 

His name is Dewey Haines. Three 
years ago, he broke into prominence 
as the 14-year-old grower of 139 bush- 





the Year 


for Thankfualness 
Around. 


Causes 


els of corn per acre and the winner of 
the famous 1912 Buckeye Boys’ Corn 
Contest. At that time, there were 
many skeptics who said that it was 
an accident, that the boy’s father had 
done most of the work and who gave 
every excuse for the lad’s success. 
Two years ago there was nothing left 
to say, for the lad stood up well in 
the list. 

Today there is not a skeptic. Late 
in July, Dewey Haines threshed his 
wheat. From a five-acre plot of Red 
Wave wheat he obtained a yield of 
55 2-3 bushels per acre. With wheat 
at present prices, his crop is worth 
fully $60 per acre. Besides this he 
stands a first-lass chance of winning 
out in a $1,000 wheat growing contest 
in which over 200 of the best farmers 
in Ohio are participating. 

There is nothing spectacular about 
the methods used on the Haines farm, 
though besides Dewey, his two broth- 
ers have been crop contest winters. 
The farm is well-drained, good seed is 
used on all crops, the land well fitted, 
the crops planted on time and each 
crop is well fed. In fact, Haines, Sr., 
ig firm in his opinion that it is im- 
possible to raise a big crop without 
paying especial attention to feeding it. 
With this end in view, the 137-bushel 
crop of corn received 600 pounds of 
commercial plantfood per acre, while 
this year’s wheat was fed with 300 
pounds per acre of high grade fertiliz- 
er. No, the Haines boys aren’t thir’ 
ing of moving to tow~ 
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CHRISTMAS, THE GRANDEST FES- 
TIVAL OF ALL THE YEAR, 

“Christmas comes but once a year,” 
but for days and weeks before it comes 
the spirit of the occasion is in the air. 
It is here now. Anticipation and pre- 
paredness permeate the home aimos- 
phere everywhere. Christmas is being 
looked forward to in this country with 
special joy this year, for we are at 
peace with the world and with our- 
selves. Would that “peace on ecerth, 
good will towards men,” were world- 
wide! 

In America, good wili, good fellow- 
ship and kindly remembrance should 
and will be at the bottom of every deed 
and thought on the festive day and 
throughout the holiday season. Let 
gift-making be simple and earnest, 
rather than a contest in spending more 
money than the other fellow! Let the 
children enjoy the myth of Santa Claus 
in all its fullness of meaning—and 
stocking! Remember the old folks, for 
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Colman’s Raoral World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clation of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
teday held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discrimin 
readers, 





Colman's Raral World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 


are rewarded 
ent results. 
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tributed articles on wperti- 
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THE DIGNITY OF A CALLING IS ITS 
UTILITY, 





There was a time when the farmer 
was considered a joke, and was called 
a “rustic” in literary language, and 
in popular language, a “hayseed.” 
There was of course some cause for 
this. The farmer was really ignorant 
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musi come as the result of his own ef- 
forts; his progress must deyelop from 
within rather than from without. The 
organization that is given him is of 
far less value to him than the one 
which he himself creates. 

In the matter of securing advice it 
is generally wise to make applications 
to the state agricultural college or the 
proper government official. In asking 
for this advice a full siatement of the 
local situation should be givyen—the 
territory to be included, number of 
farmers interested, class and amount 
of work to be undertaken, previous co- 
operative experience, and any other 
local features that will give a definite 


they never forget the Christmases of - 


long ago, and are as children again 
wheneéhe Day each year returns. And, 
most important of all, consider the 
poor, for they are always with us and 
should be enriched with joy and gilad- 
ness at least once a year—Chrisimas 
Day. By forgetiing ourselves and do- 
ing for others—family, friends, and the 
needy—Christmas will bein effect, 
what it is said to be in theory, the 


grandest festival of all the year. 


START RIGHT WHEN ESTABLISH- 
ING FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION, 
The value of organization among 

garmers is being recognized more and 
more as the years go by. The ques- 
tion is: How should farmers organize 
io secure permanent and effective re- 
sulis? The answer must necessarily 
be that it depends partly upon the par- 
ticular needs of a given community 
and partly upon the capacity which 
farmers have to establish and mnage 
the work of a suitable organization. 
There should be a strong local feeling 
of the need of some improvement and 
that certain definite aims or purposes 
can be more fully realized with the aid 
of organized interest and activity than 
through individual effort alone. Ili is 
folly to expect that mere organization, 
as such, will achieve a given object, 
unless the farmers organize in the 
right way and equip their organization 
so that it will carry on its work effi- 
ciently. 

Having decided that an assoviated 
effort is warranted by the needs o! the 
community, a study should be made of 
the kind of organization.that wou!d be 
most helpful and the ways and means 
of making its work effective. ‘While 
this calls for intelligent, enthusiastic, 
and self-sacrificing leadership, it is 
best that this be furnished locally. Or- 
ganization may need outside advice, 
but they should not be promoted by 
outsiders. The farmers’s advance 


idea of the problems that must be met 
in outlining a plan of organization for 
the betterment of the community. 


“LOOK FOR YOUR WONEY WHERE 
YOU LOST TT.” 





Such was the counsel of a wise fa- 
ther to his son. The boy had failed in 
some project he had undertaken. Just 
what it was, we do not know. He 
might have lost a crop of wheat be- 
‘cause of a hail-storm and was afraid 
to try wheat again. It may be that 
he lost a drove of hogs with cholera 
and declared that he would never 
again raise hogs. Possibly it was new 


io him and he was not on to the “how” 


of doing it Sometimes a person 
learns more when he fails than wlen 
he succeeds. It is the schooling 9? ex- 
perience that counts. 

A man may fail to make money ona 
farm. He may find it harder work 
than he had thought for. That is no 
indication that he should quit. He is 
only preparing to begin. Of all lines 
of business, farming is certainly the 
most flexible in this respect. Every 
man has within his own power the pos- 
sibility of increasing or decreasng the 
profits, of making his work heavy or 
light, according to his managing ebil- 
ity. 

The use of proper farm records will 
show up the why and the wherefor of 
a lot of the leaks. Plugging up the 
leaks is one good way of increasing 
profits. Put down what you do and 
where you did it, what you spent and 
where you spent it, what you received 
and from whence it came. Then at the 
end of the year look over your record 
and see how much you did and what 
you got for doing it. Quit guessing. A 
guess is dangerous if you rely upon it 
for dollars and cents. 


It begins to appear now that if one 
wishes to grow a chicken profitably he 
must first grow acow. The skim- 
milk hen is as great a factor of our 
economy as the skim-milk calf or pig. 
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In Colman’s 
(Issue of Dee, 4, 1875.) 


Cass couniy (Mo.) has shipped 
$50,000 worth of castor beans. 
Large crops have also been raised 
in Bates and St. Clair counties. 

The farmers living near Long- 
wood, Pettis county, Missouri, are 
losing their horses and cattie by 
some mysterious disease. Fight 
or ten of each have died in the 
last few days. The animals gen- 
erally drop dead at night. 


(Issue of Dee, 11, 1875.) 


A man ‘in Muscatine, Iowa, is so 
fond of squashes and pumpkins 
that he is drying 10 tons of the 
former and 30 tons of the latter. 





A Mississippi paper says: “The 
loss of cotton this year, for want 
of picking, is estimated at $5,000,- 


40 Years Ago ee 20 Years Ago 





000 in gold.” 
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Rural World 
(Issue of Dec. 5, 1895.) 


There are but 46 horses that 
ever trotted in 2:10 or better. 

Sheep and apple orchards are 
the hope of New England brush 
lands. 


Every year a great many hogs 
succumb to cholera, the disease 
being generally attributed very 
largely to a too generous supply 
of new corn for feed, but this year 
the Iosses have been unusually 
large. The disease appears to 
have been increased by the drouth. 


(Issue of Dee. 12, 1895.) 


Spain has only one horse to ey- 
ery 60 people. The gay gallants 
of that backwoods nation go 
mounted on donkeys. Some of our 
fellows go on bicycles, which is 
still worse. 
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of many things which were matters of 
ordinary information to many city peo- 
ple. But the obnoxious terms are rap- 
idly going out of use because the group 
to whom they may be applied is con- 
tinually growing smaller. 

Nowadays it is not difficult to find a 
farmer who is better informed on mat- 
ters of public interest than is the ay- 
erage city man. The boundaries of his 
farm no longer constitute his horizon. 
He takes a very lively interest in the 
world about him. And really there is 
no excuse for the average farmer re- 
maining longer a rustie or a hayseed. 
Modern postal service makes connec- 
tion with the world at large easy. 
Modern printing business makes in- 
formation on all subjects and the prod- 
ucts of the best minds easily available. 

The modern farmer can purchase 
such periodicals and books as wil! en- 
able him to make his business a better 
success, and he can subscribe to pa- 
pers and magazines which will keep 
him just as well informed on all mat- 
ters of public interest as any city man. 
There is no reason why a man whov fol- 
lows agriculture as a business sheuld 
not have just as much influence in 
slate and national affairs as the city 
man, and there are some reasons why 
he should have more influence. 


If there is any sort of warm bread 
that excels a hoecake, we would like 
to be shown. Then why should we 
worry about the wheat problem? 

The process by which cider has re- 
cently been condensed is now applied 
to the juices of some grapes; that is, 
freezing the water out of them. At 
the proper season these may be diiut- 
ed back to their original strength with 
no flavor of heating about them, mak- 
ing a cup, like Cowper’s “that cheers 
but not inebriates.” 





Vermont claims to have saved her 
maple sugar industry by co-operation. 
It is not definitely known what they 
co-operated on. It might have been on 
suppressing the shipping, directly to 
the sugar camp, of glucose and 
brown sugar by the barrel. For a while, 
Orleans sugar and hickory bark. tea 
could give “pure Vermont” syrup any 
sort of handicap. 





War is a matter of two elemcuats 
—-our own strength and the weakness 
of the enemy. Germs are everywhere 
and the reverse question comes in their 
strength and our own weakness. In 
this case, while there are some germs 
to be avoided, the main thing is to so 
fortify our systems that ihe germ can 
not cress the trenches. He is always 
“sniping.” 
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The Mistletoe and Its’ 





Meaning for Christmas 


HRISTMAS without its mistletoe belief that 
i would be but a sorry festival in- 
deed, and yet there are but few 


of those who avail themselves of its 


There is an ancient 
mistletoe was thi 


the 


tree from which the 
Holy Cross was hewn, and that after 
this was made the plant withered, and 







































































favors who give a thought to the ro- 
mance which clings around its name. 
Most of us have a dim idea that the 
mistletoe boasts a connection with the 
ancient Druids—priests who wore long 
white beads and equally long white 
garments—but this is the extent of 
their knowledge. As a matter of \fact, 
the mythology which connects the mis- 
tletoe with the classics and with the 
sagas of the northern peoples is far 
more picturesque than that which is 
purely Anglo-Saxon. 

According to the Srandinavian le- 
gend, the mother of Baldur the Beauti- 
ful betook herself after his birth to 
all the plants that grew on earth, and 
from them extracted a promise that 
they would never do him harm. Un- 
fortunately she forgot the mistictoe, 
which grows not in the ground but on 
the trees, and in consequence the god 
of evil. Loake, fashioned himself an 
arrow of the mistletoe and with it shot 
at Baldur, who fell to the ground dead. 
But the other gods who loved Baicur 
restored him to life, and ever afier- 
wards his mother cherished the plant, 
and ordained that it should be regard- 
ed as the emblem of love. When wor- 
shippers came to do her homage, a 
great bunch of mistletoe was suspend- 
ed above her head, and it was thus 
adorned that homage was paid to ber. 

“Under the Mistletoe.” 

The good oid custom of hanging ihe 
mistletoe from the ceiling at the 
Christmas festivities is said to have its 
origin in the idea, that since the piant 
did not have its roots in the ground, no 
part of it should ever be permitted to 
touch the earth. Among the Saxons 














Mistletoe 
hickory tree. 


(and in) a 


growing on 

Mistletoe is a parasitic 
plant and will eventually kill the tree. 
The photograph was taken before the 


leaves of the hickory were out in 


spri ng. 


the fact that mistletoe was suspended 
from the roof of a dwelling intimated 
to the wayfarer that the hospitality or 
the house was at his disposal, and be- 
neath its branches friend and stranger, 
vassal and lord, gathered together in 
comradeship and good cheer. The re- 
ligious aspect of the mistletoe tradi- 
tion, which had its origin in the Druid- 
ical rites, and the gathering of it by 
the Arch-Druid with his golden sickle, 
merged later into a purely social sym- 
bol, and the idea of simple hospitality 
developed into one of merrymaking 
and a somewhat riotous entertainment. 
The kiss of the Seandinavian goddess 
expanded into the custom of a kiss 
given for every berry that grew on the 
bough! Small wonder that, in spite 
of the mistletoe having originally exist- 
ed in the odor of sanctity, the church 
came to regard it as an entirely pagan 
symbol, and refused to allow it to par- 
ticipate with the holly and the ever- 
green in the Yuletide decorations' 


ever afterwards became a mere p2ra- 
sitic growth, clinging for support to 
other and sturdier trees. Other stories, 
however, credit it with divine gifts in 
the healing of disease and the exciu- 


sion of evil spirits. Ram, the high 
priest of the Celts, received in a dream 
the intimation that by means of ithe 


plant he would be enabled to save his | 


people from the plague which was 
decimating them. To celebrate 
delivery he instituted the Feast of Noel 
(New Health), a mid-winter holiday 
which has come to be considered coin- 
cident with the New Year. 

Its Intluence, 

In many parts of the United King- 
dom the silver berries and the gray- 
green leaves of the mistletoe are look- 
ed upon as anything but an emblem of 
good cheer. On the contrary, ihe plant 
is regarded with dread, as being the 
bringer of ill-luck and the sign of ill- 
omen. This superstition exists both in 
Devonshire and in Ireland, and, 
strange to say, in neither of these 
places does the plant flourish, owing, 
report has it, to the fact that both in- 
curred the displeasure of the Druids, 
and were in consequence cursed in 
such a way that their soil became in- 
capable of nourishing ihe sacred 
growth. The strange ethereal appear- 
ance of the little opaque berry is large- 
ly responsible for the mystic character 
it has enjoyed among the peoples of 
diverse nations from the earliest his- 
torical times. 

The etymology of the word misile- 
toe is interesting, although, as usual, 
authorities attribute it to different 
origins, and no authenticated dertva- 
tion has yet been agreed upen. Accord- 
ing to some etymologists, the word 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon “mistle” 
(different) and “teinu” (a twig), im- 
plying that the characteristics of the 
plant are different from those of the 


tree on which it grows. Other au- 
thorities connect the word with the 
Latin “viscum,” itself derived from 


“wiskus,” or oneness. The latter theo- 
ry would account for the mistletoe be- 
ing placed in the loving cup in which 
the vows of betrothed people were 
plighted according to pagan rites.— 
E. C. M. 

PRUNING THE BLACKBERRY FOR 

MAXIMUM YIELDS. 





The proper pruning for the black- 
berry is very simple as well as impor- 
tant. The amount of pruning required 
will be governed by the variety, soil 
and climate. The large growing sorts 
will naturally require more pruning 
than the more moderate growers, also 
berries grown on poor soil will need 
less heading back than those grown 
on very fertile soil. The ease of prun- 
ing depends on whether it is done at 
the proper time or not. 

Where the soil is very fertile the 
canes will make growths of from 10 to 
12 feet in height. Canes of this height 
are out of the question when it comes 
to picking the fruit. This difficulty 
can be overcome by proper summer 
pruning. The fields should be gone 
over as soon as the shoots are two or 
three feet in height and the tops pinch- 
ed out. This will cause side branches 
to put out near the ground, producing 
stalky, self-supporting canes. If the 
side branches show a tendency to 
grow too tall, pinch out the bud. Nev- 
er allow a cane to grow ten feet high, 
then cut back to three or four feet. 
By doing this, you will remove the 
larger part of the next year’s crop. 

The removal of the old canes at the 
correct time is very desirable. Very 
often they are allowed to remain un- 
til the winter pruning. However, this 
is a mistake, as they remove a large 
amount of plant food and moisture 
from the soil; and also are often dis- 
eased, offering a fertile source of in- 
fection for the new canes. Therefore, 
cut out the old canes as soon as the 
crop is picked, clean up the field and 
burn the trash. 
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~~ Bumper Grain Crops 


Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 
—~. Wheat, Oats, Barley, Alfalfa and Grasses 


The winnings of Western Canada at the Soil Products 
Exposition at Denver were easily made. The list comprised 
peu Oats, Barley and Grasses, the most important being the 
prizes for Wheat and Oats and sweep stake on Alfalfa. 

No less important than the splendid quality of Western Canada’s 
wheat and other grains, is the excellence of the cattle fed and 
fattened on the grasses of that country. A recent shipment 
of cattle to Chicago topped the market in that city for 
quality and price. 


Western Canadz produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as all of the United States, or over 300,000,000 bushels. 


Canada in proportion to population has a greater exportable 
surplus of wheat this year than any country in the world, and at 
present prices you can figure out the revenue forthe producer. 

In Western Canada you will find good markets, splendid echools, ex- 
ceptional social conditions, perfect climate, and other great attractions, 
There is no war tax on land and no conscription. 
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Send for illustrated pamphlet and ask for reduced railway 
rates, information as to best locations, etc, Address 


GEO. A. COOK, 
2012 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. J. BROUGHTON, 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, HI. 


Canadian Governmem Agent, 





Winter pruning should be done just 
before the sap starts, or after all 
danger of winter killing is past. It 
consists of thinning out the canes and 
slightly heading back the long side 
branches. The amount of wood that 
will have to be removed depends ou 
the vigor of the plant. If the variety 
has atendency to produce a large 
number of weak canes the clumps 
should be thinned out enough to en- 
sure good marketable berries. 

The length of time a blackberry 
plant will produce good fruit depends 
on its care. As a rule they wiil be 
profitable longer than any cane fruits. 
As soon as they begin to fail the plants 
should be removed and the soil used 
for something else for a few years. To 
kill out the patch mow off and burn 
the bushes as soon as the crop is 
picked. Plow deeply and go over the 
ground with a spring tooth harrow, re- 
moving as many of the roots as possi- 
ble. Keep down the suckers by per- 
sistent cultivation, and it may require 
several years before they are entirely 
exterminated. 





GROWING CURRANTS AND GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 


Currants and American gooseberries 
prefer moist, cool, well-drained soils, 
those with some clay preferable. It is 
better to grow them in the proximity 
of shade. They do not like hot soils, 
and when planted on hot sand or silt, 
do not thrive, as a rule. 

They are very easily propagated. 
Hardwood cuttings eight or 10 inches 
long are taken in the fall, burried in 
moist sand, and planted out in the 
spring. They can be propagated by 
mound layering or by root cuttings. 

The tillage should be the same as 
for other small fruits, but should be 
very thorough, yet shallow, as the 
roots of these berries tend to conie to 
the surface. 

Both these plants are rank feeders 
and respond to moderate amounts of 
well-rotted manure, or wood ashes. 
The latter is especially desirable for 
these plants. Heavy applications of 
coarse, loose, strawy Manure should 
be avoided as it tends to make the 
ground too dry and warm for these 
fruits. 

In this country pruning to the bush 
form is recommended. The gooseber- 
ry bears fruit on the two, three, and 
four year old wood and this growth 
should not be cut. The currant bears 
most of its fruit on the second and 
third year old wood. Cut out all canes 
that droop toward the ground. Cut 
out all weak canes, and reduce the 
plant to the number of canes that will 
grow in a vigorous condition. When- 
ever the canes tend to get gnarly, old, 
or weak, remove them. The planta- 
tion should be renewed in 6 to 10 
years. While it will fruit longer, it 
will not pay as the fruit tends to get 
small. 

The plants can be set at varying 
distances, according to size: 5x5, 4x4, 
or in rows six feet apart and the 
plants three feet apart in the row. 
They can be harvested when desired, 
and for canning should be harvested 
green, and for jam, very ripe. 





Poultry furnishes an average income 
of $122 per farm in Missouri. 


APPLE TREES 
4 Cents Each 7 


Nice smooth, well grown, true to ni 
Catalogue of all kinds of trees free 
the asking. 
WESTERN NURSERY COMPANY. 
Dept. J. C., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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22-inch Chain, 


Gold plated Locket, 2 
Set with§ beautiful brilliants, Very 
handsome. Free for selling only 20 
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a. Send name today. > 
eople’s Supply Co., Dept. pw716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 





Write Us First Get our price list , 
Highest Prices for urs | | 


We buy any quantity—every kind. Send 
today for prices and shipping tage sure. 
t. Louis, Me, 


McCallough & Tambach, 119 N, Main St., 
WE BUY C 


TRAPPERS mix cise : 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Skunk, Muskra at 

and all other Furs, Hides an th 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, ta 
Dept. 132 St. Leule, Me. tr 
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HAND BAG FREE 


Seal grain Hand Bag, fancy ornament- 
ed frame, 3 pockets inside; fitted com- 
plete with mirror, bottle and coin purse. 
Just send your name and we send you 20 
beautiful large art pictures to sell at 100 
each. When sold send us $2 and com- 
plete hand bag outfit is yours. We give 
od a as a for promotness. Peo- 
pie’s Supply be 

St. Louis, Mo. 


























ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 








Arbor vitae makes a splendid orna- 
mental hedge. It may be shaped into 
any desired form by pruning. 

Parsnips and salsify may be left in 
the ground over winter. These root 
crops keep perfectly without storage. 

Save seed from the fall crop of Irish 
potatoes for next year’s planting, se- 
lecting smooth potatoes of uniformly 
large size, though not the largest. Seed 
potatoes are usually expensive a 
planting time. 
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tARDEN WORK FOR DECEMBER. 





Be sure that there is a good cever- 
ing of earth and straw over all buried 
roo! crops and trenched celery, The 

barb and asparagus plots should 
be covered with a thick mulch of ma- 
re at this season as a means of pre- 
penting excessive freezing and hence 

-layed growth in the spring. As 

ch as possible of this mulch ma- 

inl should be worked into th 
eround early in the spring. 

Garden soil which has not been fall 

yved should be supplied with a lib- 

ral application of manure during ihe 

nier season. Fifteen to 20 tons of 
ilanure per acre is none too much io 
ply to garden land 

if hotbeds are in use care must be 
taken to conserve their heat and io 

rotect the crops from injury during 

e cold nights. Ventilate during 

ight weather, but do not permit cold 

aughts of air to strike the plants. 

»very the sash with boards, or mats at 

2ht during freezing weather. 

Take up roots of rhubarb desired for 

ing and store away in an open 
shed to freeze, or if the cold frames 
ire to be used to force, place the roots 
in these as soon as taken from the 
field. Pack the roots as closely as pos- 
sible and fill in about them with loamy 
soil and then water thoroughly. The 
crowns should be covered with an inch 
> two of soil, but no further protec- 
tion need be given until the season of 
forcing arrives, which may begin in 
February or March. 
CHRIST “ AS TREES ON 

WASTE LAND. 

Is the traditional and time honored 

istom of utilizing evergreen irees at 
Christmas time a menace to the move- 
nent for forest preservation? The 
‘ress throughout the country fre- 
quently gives affirmative expression io 
ihe question, but it is based on senti- 
rient ard not founded on facis. 

It is estimated in round numbers 
that not over 5,000,000 Christmas 
trees are used annually, (one for ev- 

ry fourth family), a number utterly 
insignificant and incomparable with 
the seurces of timber waste, such as 
fire s, grazing and careless logging, nor 
is » demand comparable with the 
c sccieisaaiiaa for other purposes for 
which timber is used. 

Instead of discouraging the custom, 

should be considered consistent and 
prover that it be maintained in sup- 
port of the principle that trees are for 
use and there is no other use to which 
they could be put which would con- 
tribute so much to the joy of maz as 
their use by the children on the great- 
est holiday of all the year. 

These 5,000,000 trees can be pro- 

:ced on 1,800 acres of land, and 18,000 
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wrist) and these 4 guaranteed Gold 
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us the $1.20. We trust you and 
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’ M.A. DALE MFG. CO., 


(set with two sparkling 

Plated Elite Bracelet (opens to fit 

» Jewelry at 10c each and sends 
Providence, R. 








Vanity Case FREE 


Made of rich Germag silver, 
with fancy flower border. Ha: 
good mirror and powder puft 


also strong catch that wil! 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 
chain. Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 large art and 
pictures at lye each. 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you 4 
beautiful postcards 









acres of land would produce a con- 
stant supply of Christmas trees for the 
entire population of the United States. 

Spruce makes the best Christmas 
tree. Norway spruce is hardy and is 
also a rapid grower. There is good 
profit and a quick return in growing it 
for Christmas trees. Nearly 3,000 trees 
can be planted on one acre, and first 
returns may be secured in four years 
after planting if the plantation be 
properly handled. A thinning can be 
made each year as the trees become 
large enough for market, or a part of 
the plantation may be cut off each 
year and replanted, thus insuring a 
consiant supply. 

The Norway spruce will thrive on 
moderately fertile soil and upon hill- 
sides impossible for general tillage. 
Like any crop, they grow faster when 
cultivated, but they may be profitably 
grown where such treatment is not al- 
Ways possible, by simply keeping the 


eds and shrubs from overtoppib s | 


them or better still by mulching with 
straw or similar material. 
Any waste place about the farm or 











Bringing in the Christmas Tree. 


even vacant city tots can be profitably 
devoted to Christmas tree growing. 
Under cultivation and on moderately 
fertile soil, a two-year-old transplant- 
ed spruce should grow to be at Icast 
five feet in height in four years, and 
some will do better. 

There is little doubt but that the 
time will come when the Christmas 
tree business will become a recognized 
industry in this country, as it is in 
Germany, where the per capita con- 
sumption of Christmas trees is the 
greatest, and that as much attention 
will be given to it as will be given to 
the growing of crops of timber for 
other uses. This time may not be far 
off, for it is already understood that 
only through the practice of forestry, 
which means both the conservation of 
the timber which remains and caretul- 
ly planned systems of reforestation, 
will it be possible to supply the coun- 
try with its forty billion feet of lum- 
ber needed each year, as well as the 
few million little trees needed at 
Christmas time. 


CLIMBING ROSES, 








In the latitude of Philadelphia or St. 
Louis and farther south climbing roses 
usually need no protection during the 
winter unless they are a particularly 
tender variety. Farther north these 
roses need protection similar to that 
given to the tea and hybrid tea roses. 

Where it is possible to do so, re- 
move climbing roses from their sup- 
ports, and cover the branches with a 
little dirt. A little fall trimming 
might be desirable to lessen the space 
occupied by the branches on the 
ground. Such side branches as are not 
to be needed for next season’s bloom- 
ing may be cut off. Such cutting off 
and shortening of the ends as would 
otherwise be done in the spring, may 
be done in the fall before covering, 
merely for convenience. 
v4 
Stone and gravel roads may be need- 
ed if the drag cannot do the work. 
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Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of 
the Bell System, tens of mil- 
lions of telephone messages 
are daily woven into a marvel- 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of ‘speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cordswhich 
guide the human voice over 
the country in all directions. 


ous fabric, representing the 
countless activities of a busy 
people. 

Day and night, invisible 
hands shift the shuttles to and 
fro, weaving the thoughts of 
men and women into a pattern 
which, if it could be seen as a 
tapestry, would tell a dramatic 
story of our business and 
social life. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far-away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same— making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not 
only is it necessary to provide 
the facilities for the weaving 
of speech, but these facilities 
must be vitalized with the skill 
and intelligence which, in the 
Bell System, have made Uni- 
versal Service the privilege of 
the millions. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One tom _ Universal Service 
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tloese BREEDING 


AND 


RAISING 


NANCY HANKS AND HER PLACE IN 
TROTTING HISTORY. 














Nancy Hanks, the famous irotter 
whose death was announced recertly, 
was a bay mare foaled in 1886, sired 
by Happy Medium 400; dam, Nancy 
Lee, by Dictator 113, out of Sophia, by 
Edwin Forrest 49. She started seven 
times as a three-year-old; lost one 
heat during the season to Bonnie Wil- 
more, 2:1446. 

Most of her races were stakes, in 
Kentucky. She had a walkover in one 
stake; won the Kentucky futurity, best 
time 2:253%,. As a four-year-old she 
started six times, five times in Ken- 
tucky and once at Cincinnati, and took 
a record of 2:144%4 in August at Lex- 
ington. Again as a four-year-old, Bon- 
nie Wilmore was the only horse she 
met that could make her trot. 

As a five-year-old she started nine 
times, most of them against time, al- 
though she defeated Belle Hamlin in 
a special, and Allerton and Margaret 
S. in a regular purse race. In her six- 
year-old form she started 13 times and 
at Terre Haute, Ind., cut her record to 
2:04. She was never regularly raced, 
probably for the reason that from a 
three-year-old up she out-classed all 
other colts and fillies of her age. 

To satisfy a coterie of old grand- 
mothers who wanted more stamina in 
our trétters, she was bred to Imp. 
Meddler and produced a filly Princess 
of Monoco, dam of Nancy Bingen, 
2:231%, by Bingen and Vaniza (3) 
2:2914, by Peter the Great. Narion } 
by Arion, dam Nancy Hanks, has pro- | 


duced Albia, 2:1034, by Bingen; Da-|§ 


rion, 2:2914, by The Director General, 
and Vice Commodore, 2:11. by Bing- | 
en. 

Nancy Hanks herself has produced, | 
Pi 


to Arion, Lord Roberts, 2:0734, sire of | § 


28 trotters and six pacers at the close | 


of 1914; to Bingen, Admiral Dewey, | 
29 


2:04%, sire, at the same time, of 32/E 


trotters and 10 pacers. 

She was in a class by herself as a 
trotter, and has been successful as a 
brood mare. That she will breed on! 
through both sons and daughters is 
a foregone conclusion. Some of her 
daughters will probably be more suc- 
cessful than she has been herself—the 
history of all our successful brood 
mares. 

Back in 1845 the Charles Kent mare 
was bred to Webber’s Tom Thumb 
and produced Belle, dam of Green’s 
Bashaw, a wonderful sire, opportun- 
ities considered. In 1858 and 1859, 
Jenny Lind, by Bellefounder, to Pilot 
Jr. 12, produced the two great sisters, 
Dixie, 2:30, and Tackey, 2:26, when 





everything is considered the greatest 
of all the Pilot Jr. mares. Tackey 
was foaled before the civil war. Miss 
Russell after the war. Miss Russell 
was put to breeding at three, Tackey 
at 13. Today Peter the Great, the 
grandson of old Tackey, has sired 
more 2:10 trotters than any three 
stallions that have ever lived, among 
them a brother, Peter Volo, hoids the 
world’s trotting record for two three 
and four-year-olds; his sister, Volga, 
holds the world’s two-year-old race 
record, equalling the world’s two-year- 
old filly record. 

It will be many years before we can 
intelligently place Nancy Hanks in her 
relative position as a speed transmit- 
ter. She was the first record trotter 
to produce speed with regularity. 

Lou Dillon, that holds the record at 
the present time, is producing speed 
with equal regularity and with much 
better opportunities. Lou Billings (3) 
2:08%4, is her first in the 2:10 list for 
her dam and the second for her sire. 
She will probably be bred regularly to 
The Harvester, 2:01, the present hold- 
er of the stallion record, the first time 
a record sire and dam have been mat- 
ed. The Harvester at nine years of 
age has four in the list, three of them 
two-year-olds. 
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It may be that no record holder will 


ever assume the same place in the eyes 
of the American people that Nancy 
Hanks held at one time, yet she will 
not be alone in upholding the fact that 
a record holder may take her place 
among the greatest of speed producing 
matrons. 

Mr. Billings always aims high, and 
the daughter of Lou Dillon, named aft- 
er himself, may yet prove to be one of 
the greatest speed matrons ever foal- 
ed. Would Mr. Billings have selected 
her to show to Russia, if he had not 
had had in view a career commensu- 
rate with her breeding. 

Goldsmith Maid produced without 
opportunity. Maud S. and Alex left us 
nothing. The way Nancy Hanks blazed 
is being kept open by Lou Dilion, 
whose breeding and disposition entitle 
her to a higher place as a matron 
than any mare that has yet worn the 
crown.—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, 
Mo. 


OPPORTUNITY TO PRODUCE 
HORSES AND MULES. 

About half a million horses and 
mules have been sent to Europe be- 
cause of the war, according to Prof. E. 
A. Trowbridge of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. Although the number 
sounds large, it really includes less 
than 2 per cent of the 28,000,000 horses 
and mules on hand in the United 
States, January 1, 1915, and a still low- 
er percentage when we remember the 
1915 colts must be added to this num- 
ber. 

The 400,000 horses bought for export 
for use in the war are among the 
lighter animals ranging from 1,000 to 


1500 pounds in weight. Although 
many of them are of mixed breeding, 
they are good useful horses, but do not 
sell for particularly high prices, and 
there is an opportunity for the raiser 
to produce others of much better type 
to replace those that have been sold. 
The increased cost of land, labor, and 
other things used in horse-raising has 
gradually widened the gap between the 
price of good horses and mules, and 
those of inferior animals, until now 
only the superior animals can be pro- 
duced profitably. 

About 80 per cent of the horses and 
mules in the country are now owned 
and used on farms. The automobile, 
auto truck, and farm tractor all help 
to replace some of these animals, but 
any great changes in this direction 
will come about gradually and produc- 
tion will be governed largely by de- 
mand. In view of these constantly 
changing conditions, however, the bus- 
iness of horse-production offers un- 
usual opportunities to the man who 
succeeds in meeting market demands 
successfully. Horses of the draft or 
high-class saddle type or mules of 
good size and quality and capable of 
doing lots of hard work are likely to 
prove most profitable. 


Missouri grew 225,000,000 more 
bushels of corn on the same acreage 
during the years 1912, 1913 and 1914 
than did Kansas. Half the total num- 
ber of counties in Missouri grow more 
corn than is grown in half the total 
number of states in the Union. One 
farmer in Missouri has grown more 
corn than was grown at that time in 
nine different states in the Union. 


Missouri has the world’s biggest ap- 
ple orchard, the oldest and largest 
nursery, and more apple treeg than 
any other state in the Union. 





First in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of countrymen—the Mis- 
souri mule. Missouri leads all other 
states in the quality of mules. 





rv) ABSORBINE 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
the hair, and you can work the 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. 

ook 7 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens, Strains, Bruises; 
stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bettie at 
dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 










Veterinary Course at Home 
ol awd } $1500 A, veAE 


can be made by taking ou: 
Veterinary course at home 
during spare time. Taught 
in simplest English. Di- 
oe ploma granted. Graduates 
ma . = assistedin getting locations 
or positions. Cost within 
Dr. E. H. Baldwin reach of all. Satisfaction 
writes: “I took the course guaranteed, 
for my own benefit on the 2 . : 
farm, but the success I had Write for particulars 
— me in practice and "—TheLondonVeterin- 
now I am going night and 
day. Your course has been ary Correspondence 
worth thousands tome, School Dept. 55, 


and will be to any man." London, Ontario, Canada 
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qualify you in a 


salesman, demonstrator 
or garage man paying 


money. We have con- 
stantly more requests fer 
men, at GOOD salaries, 
than we can supply. 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit. Our students have the privilege of going 
through any or all of them, including Detroit electric service department, while taking 
our course. You can’t get these advantages and opportunities anywhere else. 
is the automobile center. You make faster time and you get practical instruction. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


ly build new ec 


TO DETROIT 


CENTER 






to get our graduates. 


hort time f. a —dJus 916 9 Sys i 
short time for a po- out—Just added 1916 Delco System as used in Buick, Hudson 
repairman, tester, and Packard “12.” 


month “ovat 200 Detroit Is the Place to Learn, 


Start Any Time 


Come to Detroit, and learn the business right. Enter classes any time. 


Great Demand for Detroit-trained Men 


Garages throughout the country write us for men. Why not fit yourself for one 
of these good paying positions? W. C. Garden, Tenn., is chauffeur at $25 a week 
and expenses. E. Livingston is head of government garage at Toronto. Hun- 
dreds of others in good paying positions. Read our guarantee (below picture of 


our building.) 


Demand greater than supply for competent men. Following clipped from Daily 


Papers—All parts of U. S. 


Experienced motor mechanics, bearing scrapers, assemblers, repairmen; good 


wages. Henderson Motorcycle Co., 1158 Cass. 


10 road testers, 20 garage repairmen, final assemblers. Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., 


Oakland Ave., plant. 


Write for full particulars. Ask for “Auto School News” and new pictoral cata- 


log. They’re free. Or better still, jump on train and come to Detroit. 


Michigan State Auto Shool, 2412 Auto Building, 


11-19 Seldon Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














get preference over all oth- 
ers, get jobs quick as soon as ready. 


The reason—study the heart. Realize its 
tremendous power. 
school can give you what Detroit offers. Factories 
shown are not all. Think what it means to learn at 
Detroit. Every factory knows us, endorses our school, glad 


No other city, no other 


You're right in the middle of great auto 


activity. Men are needed everywhere as testers, repairmen, 
chauffeurs. Splendid chance to start in business. Hunéreds 
of our graduates are doing it. 


Carn $75 to $300 a Month 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. Our equipment is complete. Students actual- 
ars from start to finish getting regular factory training in assembling, block- 
testing, road-testing, etc. That’s the Detroit Way. 
and ignition systems in operation. Learn to time motors, adjust carburetors, magnetos, 
valves, bearings, etc. Six-cylinder Lozier touring car is used for road instruction. We hare 
We guarantee to a new 8-cylinder King chassis, and new Cole—the latest things 


All leading types of siarting, lighting 


Derney 









Detroit 
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cé you want) 
ee, &- .S. _o= Mgr., 
Mic’ n ite Auto School 
DETROIT? d 
Please send me your new pictorial 
catalog and Auto Schoo! News. I will 
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Detroit trained men 
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Dairy News 


BACTERIA IN THE DAIRY-—NA- 
TURE AND CONTROL, 














Bacteria, the mysterious, invisible 
forms of life, which exist all around 
us, play a very important part in the 
dairy. There are germs where action 
is desirable—necéssary—for the pro- 
duction of typical characteristics in 
butter and cheese, others there are 
which do not appear to have either a 


beneficial or a harmful effect, and 
there are many which cause much 
trouble. There is constant warfare 


between the first mentioned and the 
latter varieties, in just the same way 
as the white corpuscles in the animal 
blood-stream wage war against the 
germs which gain an entry into the 
body. And in just the same way the 
weakest goes under, and “diseases” in 
milk and its products, otherwise bad 


flavors, taints, decomposition, follow 
when the harmful germs prove the 
strongest. 


Causes and Effects. 

It is only within very recent years 
that the study of bacteriology has 
come so much to the front, and as 
more and more is counstantly being 
discovered, the great importance of 
the subject is becoming widely known 
and understood. It is only by under- 
standing all about the causes of 
things that we can hope in any way 
to control] the effect. By studying the 
habit and peculiarities of bacteria we 
can influence their growth and devel- 
opment in whatever way will be most 
satisfactory to ourselves. For instance 
when cream is intended for butter- 
making we know, and have known for 
a long time, that very much better fla- 
vored ‘butter is obtained when the 
cream is first nicely “ripened.” 

It has been discovered within recent 
years that the process known as “rip- 
ening” is due to the influence of a 
certain kind of bacteria. It has also 
been discovered that these germs are 
to be found in all dairies, and places 
where milk is and has been kept. They 
are in the air, utensils, etc., and they 
grow best in nice clean surroundings, 
where the temperature is moderate. 
They donot like extremes either of 
heat or cold, but when conditions are 
made favorable for them they will 
grow very rapidly, and soon bring 
about the desired change in the cream. 

Now, when it is known what suits 
these germs the best, it is quite easy 
to arrange things so that their growth 
can go on unchecked. If they are giv- 
en a proper chance they will very soon 
overcome any undesirable germs 
which may have got into the cream. 
But if the cream has been allowed to 
become badly contaminated with the 
* undesired germs, before the others 
have had their chance, then the malig- 
nant ones will prove the strongest, and 
oust the “ripening” ones, and some 
bad flavor or other fault will spoil the 
butter that is made from the cream. 


Bacteria in Cheese-Making, 

It is bacterial contamination which 
causes a lot of the troubles in cheese- 
making and it is therefore of the ut- 
most importance that every effort be 
made to keep the milk free as possible 
from all harmful germs. Bacterial 
taints may cause a material loss, not 
only by spoiling one or two days’ 
make when the milk is received into 
the dairy in a contaminated condition, 
but they get into the air and utensils, 
and are liable to get into the fresh 
supplies of milk at any time, and so 
carry on the taint from day to day. 

For all practical purposes, the milk 
of a healthy cow may be considered 
quite sterile (that is, entirely free from 
germs). As soon as it leaves the ud- 
der it is liable to contamination by 
bacteria, and it depends entirely upon 
the conditions under which it is drawn 
and treated subsequently what sort 
and how many bacteria get into it. 
There are bacteria everywhere—in the 
air, in water, in the ground—so it is 
impossible to prevent them getting in- 


to milk once it has yeft the cow's ud- 


der. But we can influence both the 
number and the kind if we go about it 
in the right way, and the right way 
is to know the habits and conditions 
of growth of the various kinds of 
germs, and then encourage the ones 
required by making conditions favora- 
ble for them, and preventing the 
growth of the others by making life 
difficult for them. 
Germs Multiply Rapidly. 

It must be remembered in the first 
place that bacteria are so minute that 
it requires a powerful microscope to 
see them at all, and then they look 
about the size of a small pin prick. 
The reason these minute forms of life 
can bring about such changes and do 
so much harm is because of their rap- 
id reproduction. When conditions are 
favorable, some kinds are able to re- 
produce at the rates of one becoming 
two every half hour, and as they feed 
on the chemical constituents of milk 
and other substances, it is quite easy 
to understand how soon they bring 
about a change in the substance they 
are feeding upon. 

Warm new milk forms an excellent 
medium for the growth and reproduc- 
tion of a large number of varieties of 
germs. Chemically milk is a very 
complex substance, and there are in 
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its composition all the elements neces- ! 


sary for the support of animal life. 

Bacteria are very near the border 
line between animal and vegetable, but 
they can obtain from milk all that is 
necessary to support their life. They 
do not feed on one particular constitu- 
ent, and remove that entirely from the 
milk, but they take out one or two 
elements, such as carbon and nitrogen, 
and therefore alter the nature of that 
constituent. The lactic acid germs, 
which bring about “ripening,” take 
what they require from the sugar in 
the milk, and after they have taken out 
their food the sugar has been a 
ed into lactic acid. 

To Prevent Contamination. 

Most of the germs which have a 
harmful influence on dairy produce 
make a sort of resting place amongst 
dirt, and wherever there are any ac- 
cumulations of filth there will be 
hordes of germs. Every time the ac- 
cumulation is moved by animals or 
workers stirring about there will be 
numbers of bacteria thrown into the 
air, and then they settle slowly, fol- 
lowing the law of gravitation, when 
not drifted hither and thither by 
draughts and currents of air. It fol- 
lows as a natural sequence that when 
cow sheds are allowed to become 
dumping grounds for all sorts of filth 
and rubbish, milk which is drawn 
from the cows in such surroundings 
will become badly contaminated and 
give all sorts of troubles later in the 
dairy. 

Perfect cleanliness, fresh air, and 
light are the best means of preventing 
contamination, and descouraging the 
growth of harmful germs. The more 
useful ones are then given a chance, 
and will perform their duty and pre- 
vent undesirable changes taking place. 
—H. Mortimer, Illinois. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM PENNSYLVA- 


NIA REGARDING OLEOMAR- 
GARINE, 








The Pennsylvania law prohibits the 
coloring of oleomargarine, and how the 
law works out is briefly stated by Hon. 
James Foust, dairy and food commis- 
sioner of the state, in which he says: 

‘The oleomargarine sold in Penn- 
sylvania now is practically white, and 
everyone who sells the product, sells 
it for oleomargarine and at oleomar- 
garine prices. All packages are mark- 
ed, the places of business are placard- 
ed, and the consuming public know 
just what they are getting. 

“The practice which was conducted 
years ago by some unscruplous deal- 
ers with wagons claiming to be farm- 
ers and selling dairy butter, is a thing 
of the past. 

“The product is purer and more 
wholesome than it was when all sorts 
of schemes were devised to impart to 
it color or a tint by adding cottonseed 
oil and other oils, which depreciated 
its flavor and quality. This manipula- 
tion was only carried on by some man- 
ufacturers and was for the purpose of 
escaping the 10-cent tax on colored 


8. 
“We are having practically no trou- 
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$15.00 


in the U. 


JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. 
S., 
Willard Steel Range 
best range in the world, 
dence and leave the verdict to you 
amine this range, 
pay agent $14.00 and freight, 


O. D. to any open railroad station 
east of the Rocky Mountains, this fine 
Anyone can say they have the 
but I will furnish the evi- 
After you ex- 
if you are satisfied in every way, 
and you become the 


possessor of the best range in the world for the 


money. 
16-gal. 
surface, 


perfect order. 
Agents wanted. 


eatalog.” 


The range has six 8-inch lids; 
reservoir; 
30x36 inches. 


17-inch even; 
large warming closet; top cooking 
Guaranteed to reach you in 


Shipping weight, 400 Ibs. “Write for 


WM. G. WILLARD, 


No. 


h Burns Wood or Coal. 


4 Willard Bidg. 
320 6Chestnut 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Street. 
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made to your measure, in the latest 
style, would you be willing to keep and 
wear it, show it to your friends and let 
them sec our beautiful samples and dash- 
ing new styles. 

Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle sparetime ? 
Perhaps I can offer you a steady job. If you willwrite 
me a letter or a postal cardat once and say “Send 
me your 
styles to pick.from and.my iberal offer. 

Address: L. E. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. DEPT. 218, CHICAGO 
MOLASSES “micuest resp, | = 


Dept. CR, 400 S$. Broadway, St. Louis 


HOLSTEENS. 
10 heifers and 2 bulls practically pure Hol- 
stein, but not registered, 4 to 6 weeks old, all 
beautifully marked and bred up for milk and 
butter production. Will sell one or all at $20 
each, and crate them for shipment anywhere. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, Wis. 
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9 To introduce 
our wonderful new system of 
teaching note music by mail, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Piano, Organ or Cornet, 
will give you a dandy instrument absolutety FREE and guert te 
make you aplayer or ne charge; complete outfit REE. Write as 
ence. Special offer to first pupil. No obligation 
CORRESPONDENCE Dept. 78 Chicage, i. 
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ble in Pennsylvania now, and the con- 
suming public is better satisfied with 
the flavor and quality of the product. 

“I desire to further add that we 
charge $100 a year for the privilege of 
selling oleomargarine at retail, and it 
is sold just as cheap in Pennsylvania 
as it is in any state in the Union, not- 
withstanding the license fee paid; and 
the product is better than it is in 
states that permit the goods to be sold 
having a shade of yellow or that are 
tinted, for the reason that the yellow 
color is imparted to the product by the 
addition of cottonseed oil or other oils, 
which depreciates its quality and al- 
most destroys its flavor. 





The proper way to strain milk is 
to pour it through three thicknesses 
of white cheese cloth, which should be 
washed, scalded and sunned after 
each use. Strain immediately after 
milking. 





Investigations made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that the average cost of raising 
a heifer on a dairy farm in the north- 
ern and eastern sections is about $61 
at the end of her second year; this in- 
cludes an allowance of $7.81 for labor. 
The heifer is given a credit of $8 for 
the manure she produces. Thus it ap- 
pears that the dairy farmer in the sec- 
tions mentioned can not afford to raise 
a heifer that is not worth more than 
$60 when two years old. 
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Rates Reasonable. Highest References, Best Results 
WATSON E.COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON,D.C, 
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MissOURT FARMERS’ WEEK— 
POULTRY PROGRAM, 














big farmers’ convention at ihe 
Missouri University, Columbia, takes 
place on January 3—7. At this meet- 
department of the college 
of agriculture offers a complete course 
of study 
Farmers’ Week at Missouri is of na- 
tional reputation. In 1915 over 3.000 
farmers enrolled. For the coming event 
the prospects point to a greater at- 


each 


tendance. No pains will be spared io 
give the farmer what he desires. The 
poultry man will come in for his skare 
of attention, as the following pro- 


Stam snows: 
Tuesday, Jan. 4- 
sultry House for the Farm, Prof. H. 
Kempster; Intestinal Parasites of 
yultry and Their Treatment, A. J. 


A New Type of 
Pr 
L 
P¢ 
Durant; Incubation and Brooding of 
Young Chicks, E. H. Rucker; The Sea- 
Ss Cost of Egg 
Production, Prof. H. L. Kempster. 
Wednesday, Jan. 5.—The Result of a 
Year's Experience with Roup, A. J. 
Durant; The External Parasites of 
Poultry, T. J. Talbot; Farm Egg Lay- 
ing Contests, Prof. H. L. Kempster; 
The Possibilitigs of Improved Peultry 
Keeping Through the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Poultry Club, R. H. Emberson. 

Thursday, Jan. 6.—Feeding for Egg 
Production, Prof. A. G. Phillips; The 
farmer and Selling Eggs on a Graded 
Basis, Prof. W. A. Lippincott; The 
Judging of Fowls, E. C. Branch; Farm 
Poultry Management, Prof. A. G. Phil- 
lips. 

Friday, Jan. 7.—The Value of Ege- 
Laying Contests, T. E. Quisenberry; 
The Ups and Downs of Egg Marketing, 
R. C. Lawry; The Opportunities for 
Specialty and Farm Poultry, Prof. W. 
A. Lippincott; Modern Methods of 
Poultry Culture, (illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures). 

Each day demonstrations will be 
given in the following: Judging fowls, 
judging and candling eggs, killing and 
dressing poultry, caponizing and the 
treatment of fowls for lice. 

These men are of national reputa- 
tion, are thoroughly acquainted with 
their particular fields and the poultry 
keeper will receive a great deal of val- 
uable instruction from listening to and 
associating with them. 


onal Distribution and 





ILLINOIS POULTRY SHOW. 





The Ulinois State Poultry Show will 
be held at DeKalb, Ill., January °—8, 
1916. Judges will be Heyl, Halbach, 
Ott, Tilein, Shaw, Warnock and Roun- 
tree. Entries will close December 21, 
1915. Large cash specials offered on 
all breeds. Poultry institute Tuesday 
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Wonderfal bargain, built from best materials 
with latest im rovements. Genuine California 
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Takes The Guesswork Out Of Hatching 


100 per cent hatches common. Hundreds of dead air cells 
tt sudd: >» alone $7.85-- 
Sr UE int acid Kot iockice Money back with 
8 per cent in if not 
today or get fie tree pores Soe a 
special new '. 
Progressive Incubator Co., 
Box 230 Racine, Wisconsin 
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and Wednesday with Prof. A. G. Phil- 
lips and E. W. Good as the lecturers. 
Catalogs can be had by addressing 
Theo. S. McCoy, Secy., Golconda, M1. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS PROFIT- 
ABLE—HEAVY LAYERS, 





Most of the large poultry plants are 
specializing in egg farming and experi- 
ments are being made continually io 
ascertain ithe most profitable yaricties 
of poultry to keep for egg production. 
The results of these experiments have 
shown the Indian Runner ducks to be 
among the heaviest of all layers, large 
flocks averaging over i180 eggs a bird 
a year, and in some insrances evra 
reaching an average of 200 eges or 
more a bird. The best individual lay- 
ers do not as a rule go much over the 
200 egg mark, but there are so few 
poor layers that the average for a 
flock is seldom much lower than thé 
records of the best layers in the flock 

The eggs laid by Indian Runner 


ducks are very liitie smaller than 
those laid by the Pekin ducks. They 
average about 20 pounds io 120 eggs, | 


so a duck weighing four or four and a | 
half pounds and laying 180 eggs in a 
year lays about seven times her weight ! 
in eggs. Cases are known where In- 
dian Runner ducks have laid their | 
weight in eggs in one month. 

While it is a point in their favor | 
that they are great egg producers, their ! 
greatest advantage lies in the fact that | 
they produce most of their eggs during 
the winter months, which is the time! 
when eggs are scarce and prices bigh. | 
The importance of this is evident 
when one considers the advantage the 
poultryman who is assured of a steady | 
supply of eggs throughout the winter ! 
has over the poultryman who cannot } 
be certain of his supply until spring | 
comes along and prices go down. The | 
Indian Runner never fails io produce | 
winter eggs if properly handled. 1 

Rest Winter Layers. 

The Indian Runner usually com- 
mences to lay when about five monilis 
old and lays off only during part of 
August and September, at which time | 
the moult occurs. The heaviest laying } 
is done from October io January and | 
continues until the end of July. 

The eggs laid by Indian Runners are |} 
larger than hen’s eggs and their equal 
in flavor. They now are bringing the 
highest prices in our eastern markets 
and are growing rapidly in favor. Ev- | 
erything points to an increased de- | 
mand for duck’s eggs and the future | 

; 
| 
j 
i 


| 
j 
i 
i 
} 


of the fowl seems assured. 

Indian Runners have three varieties, | 
white, brown and white and fawn and | 
white. They are plump and closely | 
feathered and are very hardy and vig- | 
orous. They average about four and | 
one-half pounds in weight. 

The profit that can be made from ; 
Indian Runners which are kept for; 
egg production is great, especially 
when the question of expense of main- 
taining them is taken into considera- | 
tion, for they exist largely on green | 
stuff and when allowed their freedom | 
during the warm months will almost 
feed themselves. The eggs usually are | 
laid during the night or early morring., | 
so the birds may be kept shut up until | 
the middie of the morning and then 
turned loose. In this way all the eggs 
will be laid in the houses and none 
lost. 





DUST BATHS, 

Laying hens must have their morn- 
ing dust bath if they are to lay the 
maximum number of eggs through the 


winter. It is a necessary luxury for 
them. By its use they are enabled to 


rid themselves of mites and to remove 
all scales and dirt from the skin. 

Lice and mites do their greatest in- 
jury to the fowls at night while on 
the roost. Instinctively they look for 
ja place to dust in the morning. Do 
not force. your hens to dust in the 
| dropping or feed litter. During the 
| Summer they will usually find their 
own dusting place such as the road 
or in the shade of trees and shrubbery, 
but in the winter it must be provided 
for them. Nail an old grocery box 
in one cornet of the house. Elevate it 
above the floor so that it will not get 
filled with straw or litter and put in 
six or eight inches of dusting material. 
During moderate weather their box 
. may be placed out in the pen. 
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To be effecfive the dusting material 
must be very light and dry and fine 
enough to fill the breathing pores of 
the mites and lice. The finer the bet- 
ter. 

A good dusting material is com- 
posed of equal parts of fine sand, road 
dust and sifted coal ashes. cupful of 
kerosene and a handful of sulphur 
thoroughly mixed with the dust will 
make the dust bath still more effective. 

C. S. Anderson, Colorado Agricultur- 


al College. 





POULTRY GREEN FOOD. 





Pienty of green food for the poultry, 
all t Will eat, is an importan: item 
in pouliry rations during the winter 
egg-laying season as well as at other 
iimes of the year. This can be sup- 


plied by growing kale and other win- 





ter greens outside the pen and giving 
the birds daily quantities, or by sow- 
ing a fall pasture of vetch, rape, mus- 
tard, rye, wheat, oats, or other crop 
that will make consistent winter 
growth. In the latter case the fowls 
will have to be kept off the sowed area 
until the young plants get well estab- 
lished, when they will afford the hens 
all they need with no trouble to the 
owner. Provided, in either way th 
greens will have a beneficial effect up- 
on the health of the flock as well as 
exert a valuable influence on the yield 
and quality of the eggs. 





Always remember that ihe ducks 
have their drink- 


dish deep enough s 


and ducklings mus 
ing water in a 
that they can get their heads into i 


to their eves and must have ple 








water at feeding time. 
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won't last long. 


not satisfied. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- 
day. We refund your money if you are 








| 26-Piece 


which we offer you here is 


offer below. 


offer may not appear again. 





Colman’s ee World, 


charges to be prepaid. 





Electric Silver Set 





We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
plated on a white metal base, therefore cach and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—é6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are so 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send usa three years’ new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, amd the complete 26-Piece 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add a 
three years’ subscription te your own subscription to Colman’s Rurai World. 
Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today J 


it. Louis, Me, 

Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a three years’ subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
It is understood that you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
it I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set ts 
you claim, I wili return it to you, and you are te send me 
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And please don’t think be- 


Each plece is full regulation 


You know we couldn't make 


If you cannot get 4 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 





Oh, I peeped just now at the Christmas 
tree, 
And whatever do you think? 
A litile black monkey was dancing a 
jig; 
A little white bunny was eating a fig; 
And a fierce looking steed, in a two- 
wheeled gig. 
Was drooping his head to drink. 


On a square of red carpet, close ve- 
side, 
Two armies stood ready for battle. 
There were candles and candies, nuis 
and toys, 
With everything else for both girls and 
boys, 
To help ’em be still, or to make a 
noise; 
And for baby, a great red rattle! 


Hurrah for gay Christmas! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 
And for Santa, the dear old fellow! 
Three more for mama, and then three 
for pa; 
And then three for ‘em both, together! 
Hurrah! hurrah! and a hipp, hip, hur- 
rah! 
Oh, the lights they are soft and mel- 
low! 


New Hampshire L. D. STEARNS. 


10 MAKE CHRISTMAS 4 HAPPY 
DAY IN THE HOME. 





To the Home Circle:—Christmas 
comes but once a year, and _ should 
mean atime of good cheer to every 
one, especially to the children. Some 
parents consider it a sin to teach the 
little ones to believe in Santa Claus; 
but where is the wrong? It’s the good 
spirit of giving that counts. Let it be 
called “Kriskingle,” “Santa Claus,’ or 
what you please! 

The delusion is one of the sweetest 
recollections of my own childhood, and 
nothing gives me more pleasure than 
to foster and strengthen the belief in 
my own children. To make the delu- 
sion more real at our home we have 
someone to act as Santa. He is al- 
ways a jolly fellow and his pack may 
not be filled with expensive gifts, but 
he comes around just the same. Home 
made toys predominate. 

For the boys, there are balls, mitts, 
hats, mufflers, and sleds, painted a 
bright red, with yellow stripes. For 
the girls, there are work boxes coy- 
ered with pine cones, gilded, varnished 
and all lined with silkolene, and fur- 
nished with needles, thimble, a small 
blunt pair of scissors and a roll of as- 
sorted remnants for quilt pieces and 
doll dresses. There are home-made 
dolis to go around, cradles, bureaus, 
bedsteads, etc., made of thin boards, 
pasteboard, etc. Anyone with a little 
ingenuity and patience can soon fash- 
ion a number of desirable articles from 
the odds and ends around ihe house. 

For the older ones, cushions, aprons, 
collars, handkerchiefs, ties, etc., can be 
cheaply made if the material is pur- 
chased in time. Crocheted ties, col- 
lars, Ete., are always acceptable. The 
young miss will appreciate a pretty 
handbag crocheted and lined with 
silkolene to match the color of her 
best frock. 

Popcorn balls, hickory nuts, apples, 
home-made taffy, and iced muffins are 
always acceptable. Pasteboard boxes 
can be had from the merchant for the 
asking.. Lined and covered they make 
dainty receptacles for the gifts. The 
chief thing is to begin in time. 

Make Christmas for the old and 
young a day of happiness. Grandma 
with her palsied hands and snow-white 
hair will be just as happy over some 
little token from Santa as the three- 
year-old child toddling about her chair. 
—Mrs. D. B. Phillips, Tennessee. 


FO CARVE TURKEY OR CHICKEN, 








Set the turkey or chicken on the 
platter with. the drumsticks to the 
right of the carver. Insert the carv- 
ing-fork firmly at highest point of the 
breast bone. First cut off the leg and 
second joint on the side farthest from 
you, making a circular cut around the 








VME CliRS 


AND THE KITNHEN 


The Circle is a meeting place 
for friendly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help te make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 


PO ARI 
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joint, cut off the wing on the same 
side and in the same way, then remove 
the leg and second joint and the wing 
on the other side in the same way. 
Then, without removing the fork, cut 
thin slices lengthwise the breast, first 
upon one side and then upon the oth- 
er. Remove the fork, and separate the 
second joints from the drumsticks, 
cutting through at the joint. Serve 
light and dark meat, with a little 
dressing, on each plate. 

SOME RECIPES FOR THE CHRIST- 

MAS DINNER, 

Roast Turkey.—Select a fat, young 
turkey. Stuff with a dressing made of 
a small stale loaf of bread; crumble 
very fine, rub in it one quarter of a 
pound of butter, season well with pep- 
per, salt and sweet minced herbs; put 
in no water, excepting enough to 
moisten the crumbs; add a few nice 
oysters. Stuff the turkey until well 
filled. Rub the bird over with sweet 
lard; it is then ready for the oven. Put 
a little water in the pan to prevent 
burning, and baste frequently with the 
gravy while cooking. A large turkey 
will require two and a half hours. 

Potato Sticks.—Cut the potatoes in- 
to thin slices or small sticks, wash and 
drain them on a cloth, then melt an 
ounce of butter and pour it over them. 
Put the potatoes in a stew pan large 
enough to allow them to lie clear of 
one another. Toss them about every 
two or three minutes, till they are 
brightly browned. Serve immediately. 

Cream of Celery Soup.—Take one 
head of celery and one onion, cut 
small, and stew soft in a pint of wa- 
ter; mash in the water and strain. 
Boil one and a half pints of milk with 
a large tablespoonful of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed togeth- 
er, salt and pepper, and then add the 
strained celery. A cup of whipped 
cream improves it, if added the last 
thing. 

Stewed Parshnips.—Mash, scrape 
and slice the parsnips about half an 
inch thick. Have a skillet prepared 
with a half pint of hot water, and a 
tabelspoonful of butter. Add the par- 
snips, season with salt and pepper, 
cover closely and stew until the wa- 
ter has boiled away, stirring ofien to 
prevent burning. When done, the par- 
snips will be a creamy, light brown 
color. 

Cranberry Shortcake.—One small 
quart of flour, with two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, and one of baking 
soda sifted in it, a pinch of salt and 
one large cup of flour; mix as for bis- 
suit and bake in two square pans in a 
quick oven till brown. Spread butter 
on cakes before putting in oven. 
While still warm, spread cold stewed 
cranberries between and on top of 
cakes. Cover all with whipped cream. 
This is delicious. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes.—Boil potatoes 
and allow them to get cold. To one- 
half pound of sliced potato add two 
ounces of onion, a heaping teaspoon of 
chopped parsley and butter, the size 
of an egg. Put the butter in a sauce- 
pan. When hot throw in the onion, 
minced, and fry to a light color; add 
the potatoes, stir until hot and light 
brown; then mix the parsley ane 
serve hot. 

Smothered Chicken.—Prepare the 
chicken as you would for boiling it 
whole and place with a little water in 
a dripping pan after seasoning it with 
butter, pepper and salt. Put thin 
slices of stewed preserved tomato over 
it, dredge with flour, cover very close- 
ly to keep in the steam and place in 
the oven to cook until tender. When 
done, remove the cover to tet it Drow: 
nicely. Make a gravy from drippings 
to serve with them. 
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Christmas Fruit Cake.—Three cgge, 
one and a half cups of sugar, one cup 
of molasses, two-thirds of a cup of 
shortening. pinch of salt, two-thirds 
cup of milk, with one teaspoonful of 
saleratus, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, dissolved, two teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon, allspice, one teaspoonful 
of cloves, one cup of raisins, a few 
drops of extract of lemon; stir in with 
two and a half cups of flour, until 
thick enough. 

Marshmallow Frappe.—-Take one- 
fourth pound of marshmallows, cut in 
small pieces, add one-half pint of 
cream, whipped, then add one-fourth 
pound of chopped walnuts. Mix well 
together and sweeten to taste. Flavor 
with pert wine. Set away for five 
hours and iben serve. 

Steamer Fruit Pudding.—Dissolve !n 
one and a half cups of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda. Beat one egg light 
and add to the milk; put into it a 
pinch of salt, and one heaping tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, sifted with 
enough flour to make a not too stiff 
batter. Grease five cups, into which 
put a layer of the batter, then a layer 
of apples, pears, and any preserved 
fruit or berries you desire. Cut fruit 
fine and _ fill cups two-thirds full; 
steam one hour and serve with the fol- 
lowing sauce: 

Place in saucepan a piece of butter, 
the size of an egg and let it melt, then 
add one tablespoonful of sifted flour, a 
pinch of salt, one and a-half cups of 
boiling water. Let this boil up once, 
then add one cup of sugar, and flavor 
with lemon or vyanilla~—Helen A. Ly- 
man, Massachusetts. 





GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 

Ingredients—One pound of seeded 
raisins; one pound of currants, half 
pound of chopped citron peel, one 
pound chopped suet, six eggs, one cup- 
ful of breadcrumbs, two cupfuls of 
flour, two cupfuls of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, one pound of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of puw- 
dered alspice, half teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cloves. 

Thoroughly clean and dry the rai- 
sins and currants, add to them the cit- 
ron peel, suet, flour, breadcrunibs, 
sugar, salt, spices and milk, and the 
eggs well beaten. Mix three days be- 
fore using. Scald a pudding-cloth and 
dredge it with flour. Put in the pud- 
ding mixture and tie it securely, al- 
lowing no swelling room, as the ingre- 
dients swell during the three days 
they are mixed. Into a large kettle 
of boiling water that will completely 
cover the pudding put the bag and 
boil steadily for five hours, replenish- 
ing the water ag it boils down. When 
done drain the bag in a colander, then 
turn out the pudding on to a hot dish. 
Place a sprig of holly in the center 


and serve with a sweet sauce flavored 
with lemon or vanilla extract. 


WRITING FOR SERVICE—STORYV OF 
AN AUTOMOBILE. 








Dear Home Circle:—I could but. 


smile when I read the statement of 
one of the members of the home page 
who said she had dreaded to write for 
fear she would be required to write 
something useful. Then the question 
arose, why do we write? Is it just 
the love of putting words together to 
have a pleasant sound, or because we 
seek information, or to give ‘:t? To 
me the words of the song “Higher 
Ground” seem to express the thought. 
It is to lift some one out of the rut, 
to cheer the discouraged, to give in- 
struction. 

The saying “experience is the best 
teacher,” fits here. All of us know 
we have dearly bought our lessons at 
some time in life, so why not pass 
those lessons along, to keep a brother 
or sister out of the same trouble. How 
are we to know the road to that “High- 
er Ground,” unless there are sign 
boards along the way? So, don’t fail 
to pass on the experiences. Useful it 
will be to someone, as a friendly 
hand reaching out to help him over 
the rough rocks of life. 

There’s the case of the fellow who 
bought an auto for $150 and has since 
put the same amount in repairs, and 
still has an old machine that runs 
when it wants to. That same auto 
stopped at the foot of a big hill and 
out the people got to see what was 
the matter. The auto soon started 
and when they got in again, it would 
not move, so out they got, then up the 
hill it went, exactly as an over-loaded 
horse would do. Moral—don’t buy an 
old auto and- expect it to do as good 
work as a new one.—Mrs. J. K. 





BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 





Dear Home’ Circle:—We have made 
another move this fall, and are now 
back at our old home again. It ig 
pleasant to meet and greet farmer 
friends and associates. I am glad that 
I was raised in the Ozarks, because 
our people are so sociable and hospi- 
table that it makes life pleasant to be 
in their midst. 

I find quite an improvement in the 
country, even in the two years I have 
been away, and there are many new 
people locating here from other sec- 
tions. 

For the present we are stopping in 
Mountain Grove, until we get settled 
somewhere in the country. Perhaps I 
can give your readers a sketch of the 
poultry experiment station while here, 
as I visited it last April, and was very 
much interested in the work being 
done there. 

Recently I sampled several varieties 
of apples from the state fruit experi-- 
ment station and they were as near 
perfect as an apple could be, or so it 
seemed to me. They were absolutely 
free from any worms, or rotten spots, 
and the color was beautiful and flavor 
delicious.—Mrs. A. H. Bauer, Missouri. 








Ne Time is Lost in Testing the Treasures Left by Santa Claus. 
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Important 
Notice! 


The demand for these three dolls is tre- 
mendous. Don’t delay sending for a set of these 
Dolls another minute. Most dollies are sade 
in Europe and there is going to be a great scar- 
city this year. Order as many doll sets as you 
have little friends. They make the best kind of 
Xmas presents. We refund your money if you 
don’t find our dolls are better than we repre- 
sent. Hurry! Act quickly! - Make all your lit- 
tle friends happy! 
















































Here is a great, big, 
handsome life-size coll 
27 inches tall, (2% feet) 
ihat we want to send to 
every little girl who 
wants a dollie. 

She is just the finest 
playmate any little girl 


These three beautiful dollies 
will make any little girl or boy 
happy. They won’t break and 
we believe they are the most 
popular plaything you can give 
your children or little friends. 
They make fine birthday gifts. 

Actual size of Big Dolly, 27 




















could wish for. You % inches tall, (2% feet). It is so 
will love her as soon as . large that baby’s own clothes fit 
you see her pretty face it. 






and big brown eyes, het 
pink cheeks and tight 
curly hair. 

In addition to the 






Every little girl wants 12 big 

doll. Think of the joy and hap- 
piness these three doellies 

A will bring into your cwn 












great big dollie we also : home when the little enes 
want tosend rou ‘ see them 






two smaller dol 
lies, making 





All three dollies on one 
large sheet of heavy 




















































dollies in all ; : cloth, ready to sew up on 

You will have : ‘ machine and stuff. So 
lots of fun Liay- ‘ simple anyone can do it 
ing togethe r and / J ‘ in ten minutes’ time. 
needn't be atraid ’ . v Thousands of little ones 
of hurting dollie ° ‘ ! all over the country have 
or her two baby : A ‘ been made happy with 
dolis because . > } these three dollies. After 
they won't break, . : : r : your little girt gets her 
soil their hair or . fs |: —~ ca dolls all your neighbors’ 
lose their pretty ot ' i ae children will want dolls 
eyes, ae = ES ' just like hers. 

You can sit these dolls down, . : eore ns, =) 
bend their arms and legs and dress e ; 
them up in all kinds of clothes and \ ' 
play all day long without hurting : : 
them. : ' 

' ,. 

If you are a little girl or boy ask : : 
your mother or father to send for : : 
these dollies, or if you have some lit- ; 3 
tle girl or boy friend who has a birth- : : 
day soon these $ dollies will more . 
ihan please them. \ : 

. ’ ‘ 

Most toys—especially dolls, are im- , $ ‘ 
ported from Europe. There will be a \ hs Bs . 
great scarcity this year on account of 4 ! ’ ¥ 
ihe war ‘ ‘ ’ 

\ + ' 
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. The Limos 
4 We will send a complete sample set of these $ are Mov- 
three beautiful dolls to any address for 152 and ‘ ; able and 
at the same time we will tell you about our 4 ‘ the Dall 
° bd ‘ Jan* 
wonderful money-making plan. Everybody ' ’ won't 
who sees these beautiful dollies wants a set. ‘ By Break 
Every reader of this paper should send for one Se ewer ewe ee eee ewe ee” 
or more sets of these dolls on this plan, Sign 
the coupon below, and send it right away with The price of dolls and toys will be much 
15c in stamps or coin and the complete doll higher this year on account of the war, be- 
outfit and our wonderful money-making plan cause most dolls are imported. Our offer 
will be sent you by return mail. will remain the same as last year, unless we 
are forced to ra‘*e it, 











People’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., Date 






I enclose 15 cents (stamps or coin) for one complete seit of 3 dolls. You may aiso send me your 
money-making plan. Send dolls postpaid and you agree to return my money if dolls are not as repre- 
sented. 

NAME ..... Pr wy ee ee Te eee bake teen ty EE re Le ET eee ee cde Mee es tae Scwee 
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FOR OUR 


boys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, Sweet Water, Ill. 











Dear Kiddies:—As I want to print at 
least four games this week I will be- 
gin them at once. Our first prize game 
was sent in by Eula Shook, Beatrice, 
W. Va., whose game is called, 

The Two Hats. 

Any number of players may take 
part in this game. To begin, two hats 
are secured and one player is chosen 
for the leader. The leader puts on one 
hat and places the other on the head of 
one of the players who must do exact- 
ly opposite to what the leader does 
and refuse to do everything the leader 
suggests or invites. The leader then 
begins to talk to the player with the 
intention of bothering (him of her) 
and so secure a forfeit. The conversa- 
tion may be as follows: Leader 
(standing): “Allow me to offer you a 
hat, my friend.” (sits down) Victim 
(standing up): “I am much obliged 
to you, but I already have one.” Lead- 
er: “Scarcely as becoming as _ this 
one; won’t you try it on?” Leader 
stands up. Victim sits down saying: 
“No thanks.” Leader: “Allow me to 
place this hat on your head.” Victim: 
“Thank you, not at present, although 
I’ll admit it is a charming hat.” Leae- 
er, throwing self into a chair and using 
hat for a fan: “Dear me, how hot ii 
is; Pray do not rise on my account.” 
Victim, of course, must stand up and 
make some appropriate answer. If the 
leader causes the victim to make scme 
mistake the victim must pay a forfeit 
and the leader puts the hat on another 
player, and so on. 

Eula—This game, I imagine, re- 
quires a great deal of wit and quick 
thinking on the part of the players 
and should be enjoyed by the older 
children. A prize will be sent to you 
soon. 

Our next prize game was sent in by 
Alton Perrymann, Dubberly, La., 
whose game is called, 

Welf Over the Ridge. 

Any number of players may take 
part in this game which should be 
played out of doors. To begin, iwo 
bases are chosen quite a distance 
apart. One is occupied by the wolf and 
the other by the rest of the players. 
When all are ready the wolf will say: 
“What have you got?” and the rest 
of the players answer: “More than 
you can catch at one grab,” whercup- 
on the wolf runs toward the am 
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Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly $wo 
feet tall, afd is all 


















ings, etc. Dres. is 
very wrettily made 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a i (Iittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this dol! just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, pearly 
jteeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life wi 

you lay her down. 


This dol! free for 
selling only-20 of ou: 
ificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you wi 








ponent FREE 






the rage. She has/| 
slippers, complete 
anderwear, stock- 


base and the players run toward the 
wolf's base. All players caught by 
the wolf while running this way must 
be wolves and help catch the others. 

Altton—I used to play this game at 
school when I was a little girl, only 
we called it: ‘Pump—Pump—Pull— 
Away.” A prize will be sent to you 
shortly. 

Our next prize game was sent in by 
Nannie Lou Perryman, Dubberly, La., 
whose game is called, 

Hundred. 

Any number of players may take 
part in this game. To begin a base is 
chosen which may be a tree or a post 
or anything of that kind and one of the 
players hides his (or her) eyes against 
this base and counts one hundred and 
says: “Bushel of wheat—bushel of 
rye—all not hidden—holler I.” Any 
player who has not succeeded in find- 
ing a hiding place calls “I” and ihe 
one at the base counts another hun- 
dred and says: “Bushell of wheat 
bushel of clover—all not hidden—can- 
not hide over,” and proceeds to hunt 
for hidden players. Of course, all 
players watch a chance to run to base 
and pat three times on it, saying: 
“One—two—three for me.” But if the 
searcher finds a player, both searcher 
and player make a dash for the base 
and if searcher reaches it first he 
says: “One—two-—thre for (names 
the player) and that player must hide 
his eyes against the base next time. 
All players must reach the base or be 
found by searcher before another 
game is begun. 

Nannie Lou—I_ used 
game at school, too, but 
call it “Hide and Seek.” 
you a prize for it soon. 

Our next prize game was sent in by 
Robert Dyer, Belmont, Ohio, Whose 
game is called, 

Run a Mile. 

As many can play this game as wish, 
the more the merrier. To begin, base 
is chosen and one of ihe players must 
be “It.” “It” must face the base and 
the rest of players must take up po- 
sitions back of “It.” Then one of ihe 
players touches “It” on the back and 
“It” must guess who it is. If the guess 
is correct the player who has touched 
“It” calls out “right” ay iries to reach 
the base before “It” does. iY “3e" 
reaches’ base first ‘oa other player 
must be “It” and so the game con- 
tinues. 

Robert—Many of our members will 
enjoy this game I am sure and I will 
send you a prize for it soon. 

Our next prize game was sent in by 
Grace Campbell of Pittsville, Md.; 
whose game is called, 

Still Waters. 

This is a nice game to play in the 
house. To begin, one player is blind- 
folded and the other players run about 
the room until the blindfolded player 
calis out: “Still Waters,” whereupon 
every player must stop right where he 
or she is and not move. The blind- 
folded player then moves carefully 
about until one of the silent quiet play- 
ers are touched. Then the blind-fold- 
ed player grunts and the other player 
| must also grunt. The blind-folded 

| player has three trials in guessing 
| who it is. If the guess is correct the 
blind-folded player changes places 
| places with the other player and the 
other player must be blindfolded, and 
| so the game goes on. 
| Grace—This is a little bit like “Tex- 
as Grunt” isn’t it? But I think many 
of our little players will like to play 
“Still Waters.” A prize will be sent 
to you soon. 

Following are names of members 
who have sent in games recently: 

gnes Burrows, Garden Grove, Cal.; 
Ethel Herring, Jackson, Ga.; Maud 
Knight, Gulf, N. C.; Leona Fish, Vine- 
land, N. J.; Sally Erin Jolly, Vami- 
dale, Ark.; Sudie Henry, Ivanhoe, N. 
C. Now, good bye. 


The Man for the Job. 

As a country physician was driving 
through a village he saw a man amus- 
ing a crowd with the antics of his 
trick dog. The doctor pulled up and 
said: 

“My dear man, how do you manage 
to train your dog like that? I can’t 
teach mine a single trick.” 

The man looked up with a simple, 
rustic look, and replied: 

“Well you see, it’s this way: you 
have to know more’n the dog, or you 


to play ihis 
we used io 
I will send 








can’t learn him nothin’,” 





(THE RURAL WURLD PATTERN SERVICE } 














L501 


1464. Set of Doll’s Dress, Petticoat and 
Drawers.—Cut in four sizes: 18, 20, 22 and 
24 inches in height. It requires 1 yard of 
27-inch material for the dress, and 4% yard 
for the petticoat and drawers, for a 20-inch 
size. 

9163. , Infant’s Set—Consisting of a cap, a 
sack, a night gown and dress. Cut in one 
size For the dress of flouncing it will re- 
quire 1% yards of 36-inch material wih 1% 
yards of plain material for yoke ani sleeves 
Of nainsook or lawn 36 inches wide it will 
require 24% yards. The gown will require 
2% yards of 24 to 27-inch material. The 
cap, % yard of 18-inc h material. The sack 
requires % yard of 27-inch material 

1505. Girls’ Waist and Drawers.—Cut in 
six sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It re- 
quires 1% yards for the waist, and 14% yards 
for the drawers, of 36-inch material for an 
8-year size. 

1507. Ladies’ Dress.——-Cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 7% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures about 3% 
yards at the foot. 

1268. Costume for Misses and Small Wo- 
men.—Out in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a l6-year size. The skirt meas- 
ures about 2% yards at the foot. 
~ 1514. Ladies’ Costame.—OCut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. It requires 6% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 


about 3 yards at the foot. 
1528. 4 Zahew” Apren.—Cut in three sizes: 


Small, medium and large. It requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material for a medium size. 
151 —Waist No. 
1617 is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material for a medium size. 
Skirt No, 1503 is cut in six sizes; 22, 24, 26, 








28, 30 and 382 inches waist measure it re- 
quires 3% yards of 64-imch material for a 
24-inch size. This calls for two separate 
patterns 10c for each patern. 

1531. Girls’ Dress—With or without plas- 
tron trimming. Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 
10 years It requires 4 yards of 3¢-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 

1332. Girls’ Dress—With or without 
blouse. Cut in four sizes: 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. It requires 8 yards of 24-inch ma- 
terial for a 14-year size. 

1501. Ladies’ Shirt Waist—With converti- 
ble collar. Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material for a 
86-inch size. 

1132. Girls’ Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. It requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material for an 8-year size. 





In ordering patterns for waists, give bust 
measure; for skirts, waist measure; for chil- 
dren, age; for aprons say, large, small or me- 
dium. 

These patterns will be sent for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). Send 10 cents for 
each additional pattern. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


Patterm No. ....e00+++ SIMO .ccccccses Years 


Bust .cccccecess sf, Waatet ..ceeceesss tm. 


NQ@MO@ cccccesccccesscessessessseeeeseesece 


Address See ooeeescesrasessseasssaseveseees® 
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tree 


Hk Christmas 
T foremost among all the Christ- 


is, perhaps, 


mas observances, and where 
there are children in the househola it 
has come to be almost indispensable. 
Some of the trees are very small, so 
small, in fact, that they can be propped 
in a box, or on a table, while others 
are large and extremely beautifui; but 
whichever it be, it brings a joy to ihe 
youngsters, and even throws a halo of 
cheer about the elders, with its shining 
array of tinsel, streamers, glittering 
balls, and its load of gifts,—-every one 
of which should spell good-will. 
may be purchased 
can be folded 
and some of them are 
different size trees. 
When once in the holder the tree cau 
be moved about at will. Lighted can- 
dies make it very brilliant, and one 
is more than repaid for all ihe work 
of preparation by the pleasure of both 
young and old. 

Nothing, of course, quite equals the 
joy of having the distribution of gifts 
presiied over by'a real Santa Claus, 
with shaggy coat and flowing hair and 
beard. The gifts can either be sus- 
pended from the branches of the tree, 
and distributed by Santa, or, the fam- 
ily being gathered about the tree, 
which is decorated only with the glit- 
tering trimmings, strings of pop-corn, 
etc., Santa Clause, his pack on his 
back, may enter either by door or 
window and proceed to empty his 
pack, placing the heavier parcels on 
the floor, about the base of the tree, and 
hanging the others upon the boughs, 
taking his departure and leaving the 
gifts to be distributed later. This 
prolongs the fun a little and the 
youngsters watch breathlessly as he 
thoughtfully unloads his pack. 

One does not need spend a great deal 
of money in order to bring joy to the 
hearts of the children,—or of any one 
else, for that matter. Let your selec- 
tions be wise, and start early enough so 
there need be no hurried, nervous rush 
at the last moment. Remember that a 
gift daintily and attractively wrapped 
has an added charm. A tiny bit of hol- 


Tree-holders 
which, when not in use, 
and put aside; 
adjustable to 


ly slipped through the knot of ribbon 
with which the parcel is tied makes 
it doubly attractive. 
don’t forg 
you tie the 
vVay!—L. D 
shire. 


And above all, 
et the little breath of love as 
knot and send it on its 

Stearns, New Hamp- 






















PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS MADE 
FROM HOUSEHOLD LEFTOVERS, 


To the Home Circle:—Perhaps you 
do not feel you can afford to give pres- 
ents this year, and yet you are restless 
and dissatisfied because you are not 
doing so. If you get right to work 


with your head and hands it is won- 
derful what you may yet accomptish 
without practically any outlay. There 
are your old blouses, worn in spots, 
but still quite strong and good. [rt is 
often with regret we put these pretty 
blouses aside as usele One lady did 
wonders from a eaite xt hers—-made 


from them dear littie baby’s bonnets, 
dainty handkerchiefs (froma fine lin- 
en blouse), pretty jabots, handker- 
chief cases boudoir caps. dells’ 
clothes, pin cushion tops, little taney 
aprons, and I don’t know what rot. 
She was of an ingenious turn of mind, 
didn’t waste time with too much fus- 
sy hand work. She used her machine 
to advantage and did beautiful stitch- 
ing. Apart from buying ribbon to 
give the touch of dainty freshness and 
brightness, her gifts cost nothinz but 
her labor. 


Did you ever make gaiters for the 


children? An old beaver coat is fine 
for this purpose. Rip carefully an old 
gaiter to get the pattern—the toy of 


an old buttoned shoe will answer- If 
carefully made it will take an expert 
to tell the gaiters were not bought. 
Blouse protectors are an acceptable 
gift. These are made of three-inch 
ribbon with a cord or narrow lace 
sewed on one edge. Before sewing on 
the cord or lace make a few pleats in 
the center of the length of ribbon to 
fit the neck. These are tacked in the 
coat—look dainty and pretty, save the 
coat lining and protect the blouse from 
soil. 

Remnants of eiderdown, heavy can- 
ton flannel or blanket can be utilized 
in making comfortable slumber socks. 
Make them from the pattern of a big 
sock, having the seam down the in- 
step, under the foot and up the back. 
Bound with ribbon and with ribbon 
strings, these socks are pretty and 
much appreciated by old people. 

A comb and brush bag made of lin- 
en, or left over ends of pique, etc., is a 
useful gift. Take a 12-inch square, 
hem the top for a draw string, put a 
couple of patch pockets on the sides 
for tooth brush, hair pins, eic.; then 
sew up the bag. A little feather stitch- 
ing around the pockets adds to its ap- 
pearance. A scrap of silk or art mus- 
lin sewed up, hemmed at both ends, 
and elastic run in the hems, makes a 
nice cover for a potted plant for the 
table. 

These gifts are all inexpensive, 
quickly made, and are sure to please, 
If you have not time even for these, 
then spare a pot of your jam, jelly or 
marmalade, or tie up a generous slice 
of your Christmas cake or pudding, 
first in white, then in red, tissue pa- 
per; tie with green ribbon, and if you 


The Sweetest Awakening of All the Year for a Child, 


have it, put on top a little sprig of 
holly; and ease your heart’s desire to 
let a few of your dear old friends 
know in a tangible manner that your 
love for them only grows. stronger 
with each succeeding Christmas.--E. 
C. M. 





LITTLE HOME-MADE CAKES FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


No presents I have ever been able to 
send or give to anyone at Christmas 
time have ever given more pleasure 
than my “little Christmas cakes.” To 
the teacher who cannot return to her 
home, the music teacher in lodgings, 
the nurse in training, the cousin alone 
in the world, they take a little of the 
home spirit and are always welcome. 
I carefully keep all small tin boxes. 
Half-pound tea boxes have proved 
best, and then when “the cake” is made 
these boxes are carefully buttered, 
lined with parchment paper, and re- 
buttered, nearly filled with the cuke 
mixture and steamed two hours, then 
baked in a slow oven one hour; cool 
a few minutes, and then turn out. The 
paper removed while hot and the cake 
left to cool for at least two days. The 
top is then iced with confectioner’s 
sugar and water and imitation holly 
spray made from chocolate put in 
icing; for stem, leaves cut from citron 
peel, and wintergreens for berries. 
The side cannot have icing. The cakes 
may be sent in their own boxes, with 
several layers of parchment paper 
round them and a little packing cver 
them. Before returning cakes to the 
boxes, slightly dint the sides so that, 
the string will hoid securely when tied. | 
These cakes have helped a large num- | 
ber to pass Christmas Day more cheer- | 
fully. The following recipe may help 
some, as it is very good and will make 
six or eight to send away, and a nice 
lot left for the family, and generally 
eost about $1.50 

Christmas Fruit Cake—In large 
bowl put three pounds of stoned and 
cut raisins, three pounds washed and 
picked currants, one pound of cut (not 
too finely) mixed peels, one-half peund 
of blanched and cut almonds. 

In another bowl: Cream, one 
pounds good butter, one pound light 
brown sugar, nine eggs, half tea-cup 
golden syrup, two wine glasses of cold 
strained coffee, one and a half rut- 
megs (grated), one teaspoon cinnamon, 
one teaspoon cloves, one teaspoon al- 
spice, one pound flour, one teaspoon 
soda, mix thoroughly; then pour this 
over the contents in first bowl, and 
very little mixing will be needed. The 
larger cakes for ordinary use should 
be steamed three hours and baked one 
and a half to two hours. Be very care- 
ful not to burn.—E. C. M, 





A LUNCHEON SET FOR A CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT. 





Just before Christmas every woman 
is searching for new ideas for Christ- 
mas gifts. She wants to find some- 
thing that is new, attractive, useful 
and at the same time inexpensive. She 
likes to have something that she can 
easily make herself. 
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A Christmas 


Cinderella 
By Allison Howard Gibson. 


S Hal Mertin jumped over the lit- 
tle rocky stream which crossed 
the trail up the canyon, he reéal- 

ized he had given his ankle an ugiy 
twist. 

“IT wish I hadn't tried to take Bob 
by surprise by walking the seven miles 
from the station to that blooming old 
ranch of his,” he thought, as he sat 
down on a rock and rubbed the sprain 
ed member. 

Suddenly from out the chaparral. on 
the slope to his right a sweet contralto 
voice with cowbell accompaniment 
trilled: 

“Every lassie has her 

Ne’er a ane hae I—’ 

The song ended very abruptly on 
the high note, as Mertin stood up and 
confronted a young girl with a pair ol 
startled violet eves. She wore a neat 
but faded blue-checked gingham skirt, 
a gray sweater, and a black sailor hat 
swung in her hand, while her hair, like 
red gold, fell in gypsyish abandon ove) 
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D2 Seals, Suckers, Samps REE 


Our prize collection of 52 most beautiful Christmas 
postcards, gift tags, seals, stickers and labels in lovely 
colors and exquisite gold embossed designs, all dif- 
ferent. ‘The daintiest and most complete collectio: 
ever offered. Make your Christmas gifts attractive 
by adding a touch of the Holiday spirit with a few 
appropriate Christmas stickers and labels. Remember 
your friends with the Christmas greeting postcards 
Entire collection sent free and postpaid to all who 
send in only 10¢ for a three month trial subscription 
to our big monthly home and story magazine. Address 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, Dept. X13, Topeka, Kansas 
GERMAN SILVER 
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antil sold, and give 
= postcards as a extra 
‘or promptness. 
A postcard will do. 
Feet’ 's Supply Co. De; J 
6 Lucas Ave., St. Louie 














A luncheon set will make an ex- 
ceptionally nice Christmas present. 
The set can be made by hand and the | 
material will cost only 65 cents. 

Here’s the way to make it: Get a} 
yard of linen, 47 inches wide, any 
color desired; blue or yellow are to be 
preferred. Then take a compass or, 
if there is no compass handy, take a 
cup, saucer or plate and draw circles 
with varying diameters. For the cup 
and saucer doily the circle should be | 
four inches in diameter; for the bread | 
and butter plate doily, five inches in 
diameter; the breakfast plate doily, 
seven inches in diameter. Around this 
circle a space one and a quarter inches 
wide should be left for the fringe. 
Take the doily and stitch around the 
inner circle. The fringe can be easily 
made by pulling the thréads on the 
outside of the stitched circle. 


For the center doily the inner circle 
should be 14 inches and two inches 
should be allowed for fringe. The 
fringe should then be combed out, 
pressed and trimmed evenly. Art 
denim may be used in place of linen, 
as it is not as expensive—E, C, M. 


| 
| 





Harold Gregson 
part, Calendar 
PREE Se yon os 


is reproduced in 12 delicately 
blended colors from the original 
paint'ng by Harold Gregson, 
the famous New York artist. 

The accompanying Illustration 
gives only afaintimpression of 
therare beauty an exquisite 
coloring of the original. The 

gownis a deep rich purple al- 
most i mpossible to describe and 
the subject and color scheme 
is a work of art which will 
adorn any home. 


The panel fs 36 inches long b 
7 inches wide, It has ng 
lutely no ~ on the 
front, ay printed 
on the back. his beautiful 
panelis a eendate ‘reproduo- 
tion of the original painting. 
Framed or unframed it makes 
@ picture to be proud of and 
one you will enjoy for years 
GIVEN FREE WITH 

American Farming 
We send this beautifulecalendar 
free, securely wrapped on mail- 
ing tube, to introduce our prac- 
ticle little farm paper, con- 
my | ouly the newest and 
bes 


1916 















+. of farm reading, once a 
month, for the farmer, his wife, 
the boys and ae got You 
willlike AMERI 
ING from the a frst iaoes issue. 
OFFER Wewillsend one of 

these beautiful Art 

Panels free and addressin the U.8. 

with a yearly cents, new orrenewal. 

=> To ourl ng sr and others who want 

conor ans we son the ART PANEL for Wont a 
or 





ing fakery. Bopp. 
oauttan Setuiod 118 Art Dept., Chicage 
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“J don’t blame you,” she sympa- 
thized. 

She left Mertin on the porch while 
she eatered the adobe house to ap- 
prise her aunt of the advent of a guest. 
Presently she reappeared with cheeks 
radiantly flushed, followed by a ro- 
tund, kindly-faced woman whom she 
introduced as “Aunt Mary Jane.’ He 
was soon ensconced in the best cham- 
ber, where Mrs. MacLarnie fussed over 
his sprain with motherly solicitude. 

“Bert says I mother everybody,” she 


her shoulders. Her right hand held a 
mapzanita switch with which she had 
no doubt been accelerating the linger- 
ing footsteps of bossie, now moving 
forward up the trail, her bell tinkl:ng 
not unmusically as she !oitered to 
_ Shatch a mouthful here and there. the 
warm winter rains of Seuthern Cali- 
fornia had begun, and already ine 
mountain slopes showed patches of 
green where the tender herbage was 
peeping forth. 


‘Pardon me,” said the young man, beige 
lifting his hat, “I started to vaik to laughed good-naturedly, et 
Mr. Robert Overton's ranch, where ™ustn’t mind my fussing’ over you. 


“Very kind of you to take so much 
trouble for a stranger,’ Mertin as- 
sured her. 

“Nothin’s any trouble for me to do 
for Bert’s friends,” she declared 
warmly. 

“Aunt Mary Jane, you'd better bring 
water, and I'll bathe 


I've been invited for a Christmas par- 
ty; but I sprained my ankle jumping 
that stream and I'm afraid I cen’t 
make it. Do you know of any house 
near where I could spend the night?” 

“My aunt, Mary Jane McLarnie,. has 
ab adobe just back of the pines,” an- 


swered the girl. “My uncle’s not at S me more hot L 
home, but aunt won't turn any one the sprain, interrupted the girl, he 
away that’s hurt.” : cheeks flaming strangely. 


Hal Mertin noticed how shapely the 
little hands were that applied the 
warm cloths to his swollen ankle. He 
liked the tender touch of her fingers, 
and began to scheme mentally hew he 
could prevent Bob fronT learning of 
his accident. 

The next morning he was much het- 
ter, but was informed by his nurses 
that it would never do for him to try 
to use his foot in walking much for 
two or three days. 

As Bert arranged for him a dainty 
breakfast of poached eggs, crisp brown 
toast, with a glass of loquat jelly, and 


“Thank you,” returned Hal, picking 
up his suit case and limping after ihe 
girl. “I’m sorry to trouble you to take 
a stranger in.” 

“Aunt Mary Jane’ll be glad io Lave 
you to stop with us,” she assured ).im, 
glancing over her shoulder. “Your 
feot’s hurting you, I know. Here, let 
me carry chat satchel.” 

The twinges in Hal’s ankle dispelled 
the protest he was disposed to put up 
ogainst letting a girl carry his bag- 
gage. As she strode on up the tvail 
swinging his suit case, he again mark- 
ed with admiration her perfect nealth 


i ac f ami ilk, Mertin 
und free, graceful movements. a cup of steaming < cow 9 ro 
“May l ask your name?” he ventured, Watched her and — “a ate — 

hobbling in her wake. si.nple mountain maid hac acq . 
the easy grace which characterized 


“Oh, they call me Bert up here in the 
canyon,” she answered with a laugh. 

“Bert?” he repeated. 

“Yes, Bert MacLarnie. 


her every movement. 
“How far is it to the Overton 
ranch?” he asked as he ate the teast. 


You see, I'm 2 die 
“A good ten miles by the trail,” an- 


ebere boy about the ranch, so the = me. 
name suits. Are you a friend of Bob SWered Bert. “You can shorten if by 
Overton's?” she shot back. going through Big Bear Pass. Mr. 

Bob hag a nice car. I can ride over 


“Well, I'm trying to be,” Mertin re- 
turned, smiling in spite of the pain in 
his foot. 

“Trying to be?” 


and tell him you’re here and he can 
take you over in his car.” 
“How anxious you are to get rid of 


she quoted him. - 
me!” complained Hal. 


“Yes. You see, Overton is stealing : - ’ “! 
my sister—going to marry her,” he ex- Don’t think that, she smiled. ee 
plained. “Naturally I feel a little sere, ! thought you might prefer to hag 
if Bob and I were in the same class Mr. Bob's guests as one ” — 
at Harvard. I'm on my way io spend No haste, I assure you, hy 
the holiday week with him. Bob is ed, sipping the delicious hot milk. m 


ioo thoroughly a Bohemian to care to 
dance attendance to that Stanford 
chum of Sis’s that she has selected for 
bride’s maid next month. The iruth is 
I don’t care for society girls.” 

“How disappointed that Stanford 
chum of your sister’s will be in not 
having your attentions!” 


(Concluded Next Issue.) 


going to have some friends out to ihe 
ranch from San Francisco. He is giv- 
ing a Christmas party for Sis to cele- 
brate their appreaching wedding.’ 

“You call your sister Sis, do you?” 

“Yes, she’s Sis to home folks, put in 
society she’s Millicent Hershey Mer- 
tin.” 

Hal Mertin’s last words elicitea a 
quick whistle of surprise frem the 
girl, and she turned and looked at him 
with a comical little smile on her lips. 
Encouniering the young man’s dark 
eyes, she blushed, then hurried on up 
the irail. 

“I heard Bob Overton was going to 
marry an aristocrat from ‘Frisco,’ she 
remarked with a queer little chuckle. 

“Bob's a first-class old chap, but if 
I'd been at home I'd have made him 
wait a year yet for Sis. You see, she’s 
just out of Stanford, and I’ve heen 
abroad studying art for nearly four 
years. J] haven’t seen much of my sis- 
ter lately, and now that I’m home I'd 
like to keep her with us for a while,” 
he confided. 





CHRISTMAS CAKES FOR CHILDREN 

Ingredients—Two cupfuls of lard, 
two cupfuls of molasses, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of powdered cloves, one 
teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, 
half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda, three tablespoon- 
fuls of hot water, flour, one orange, 
some confectioner’s sugar. 

Melt the lard and allow it to cool, 
then dissolve in the hot water, the egg 
well beaten, salt, and enough flour to 
roll. Cut out with fancy cutters, lay 
on buttered baking-tins and bake in a 
quick oven. Put the grated rind and 





bow! and then sift the flour with the 
baking powder in with it and mix 
these *well together with a pinch of 
salt. Beat eggs well and stir inte dry 
ingredients, then add the water, and 
finally the favoring. Beat for at least 
five minutes, and then pour into but- 
tered and papered dripping pan. Bake 
from 12 to 35 minutes, according to 
thickness. 

If for jelly roll the layer of batter 
should not be over one-fourth of an 
inch thick. If to be cut in squares, 
ete., this amount of batter will make 
a cake eight by 14 inches of about the 
right thickness. It is sufficient io 





make two jelly rolls of this size, but 
a wider and shorter pan would be bet- 
ter if the cake was to be used for this 


purpose. If to be used for a jelly rotl 
turn out on sugar sprinkled paper, cut 
oft edges along the length, cover with 
warm jelly, roll and wrap in cloth. 

Little layer cakes of any shape may 
be made by putting two pieces of this 
cake together with jelly. Cut always 
with a hot knife if the cake is still 
warm. 


From a standpoint of butter prcdue- 
tion Missouri has the greatest college 
herd of dairy cows in the world. 





70,000 PAED CIRCULATION 


ecribers every week. 
these columns. 


by two and you will quickly appreciate 
buyers every week. No advertisement } 
under any circumstances. 


ADD 


Golman’s Rural World 





FARM WANTED. 


Farmers’ Classified Department 


Colman's Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 
This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a persona! jetter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including {nitials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 


Cash must accompany all erders. 


Advertising 
Department 


a 













RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Count up the words in your 


how low the cost is to reach these 70, 
ess than 10 cents accepted—and ne fakes 


RESs, 


718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo, 








FARMS AND LANDS. 





WANTED :o hear from owner of farm or 
fruit ranch for sale. O. O. Mattson, 49 An- 
drus Bldg¢., Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED—<Good farm; well located; pos- 
Seasion pext spring. Give price and de- 
scription. W. Kirkendall, Box 754, Ohicago. 








LIVE STOCK. 


CALIFORNIA FARMS for sale; write fer 


information. E. R. Waite, Shawnee, Ohia 





MUST SELL, 240 acres all bottom and, 
well imp. Young's Realty Co., Howard, Kap. 





CALIFORNIA improved alfalfa, fruit ard 
dairy farms for sale Write, E. R. Waite, 
Shawnee, Okla. 





RED POLLED BULLS for sale. P. J. Mur- 
ta, Cuba, Missouri. 





O. I. C.—Pigs, large kind, $15.00 per pair. 
a for circulars. Ray Ruebush, Sciota, 





REGISTERED Guernsey bulls, 14 months 





ages; ilew prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jchn Lockwood, Marengo, Ia. 


Oo. L €. and@ Berkshire boars and gilts 
ready for service; registered, $16.00; 1@- week 
rigs, $6.00. Jas. Alvey, Billings, Mo. 


REGISTERED Shorthorn cattle and im- 
mune Berkshire hags at farmers’ prices. The 
Yellow Bank Farm, Sweet Springs, Mo. 


REGISTERED STOCK 











Red Pollted cattle, 


Berkshire hogs and White Roeck poultry. 
Steck for sale at all times. Cedar Valley 
Farm, Lestie, Mo. 





FOR SALE—One fine registered Holstein 
bul? calf, seven months old; beautifully 
marked and exeelient breeding. Price $80. 
Phote free. Walter Oden, Amboy, Ind. R. 14. 


| 


BEST BARGALNS in Eastern Kansas, 156 
farms for sale. Write what you want first 
letter. G. W. Depue, Parker, Kansas, 


1,800 ACRES coal, oil, farming, pasture 
land and leases. $3 to $15 per acre Ne 
trades. John Cavanagh, McAlester, Ok!a,. 











YOU CAN GET free ranch in South Amer- 


eld. Chas. lthtenfeid, Luxembeurg, Wis., | | 
R. No. 2 | tea by assisting in paying expenses to seeure 
; Million acre concession. Rich soil, fine eli- 
HOLSTEINS—Registeread or grades, all, mate. Highest references. Map 25c. Bex 


498, Sawtelle, Calif. 


HOMES FOR HOMELESS. 


on your terma. 





We sell farne 
You share in profits of com- 


pany. Send for free literature. Florida Marm 
and Home Company, Johnstown, Florléa, 
Dept. C. Agents wanted. 


> 





THE BEST 80-acre farm in Fannin ©o., € 
miles from Bonham, on public read. Have 
g00d improvements Orchard and lets of 
water. No waste land. $75 per acre. J. YT. 


Owens, Bonham, Tex. R. 2 





KUDZA; great new perennial legume hay. 
grow like cowpea, but last ten years, three 
cuttings; day to cure; shed no leaves. Rich- 
est feed; fed green or dry. Highly recom- 
mended. Pamphiet free. Kudza Farms, 
Semmes, Alabama. 





STEERS FOR SALE—One lead of Short- 
horns, 650 Ibs.; two loads of Herefords, 800 
lbs.; one hundred head Sherherns, 93@ Ibs. 
Knew of others. Write at ence, stating your 
vants. W. W. Dyer, Ottumwa, Ia. 








PERRETS. 

— 
degen lots 
Spencer, 





FERRETS. 
Stemp for price fist. 
Ohio. 


Single pairs and 
Etla Jewell, 





POGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK. 


FOXES WANTED—100 Reds and Greys, 
Ress Brown, McFall, Ala. 








SEED AND NURSERY sTOCK. 
SWEET CLOVER, white and mammoth 
ag oe Mrs. J. I. Mardis; Fahmeuth, 








FOOD PRODUCTS. — 


RETAILERS, 30c Quality Coffee 
$1. “Delivered Free.” 
teed or money 
Denver, Ohie. 





‘ 5 Ibs. for 
Satisfaction guaran- 
refunded. Mendenhali Bros., 





uKLY WANTED, 


WISH TO HEAR at once from reliable 
single man, capable of managing large ranch 











Stamp for photos. H. Lytle, 


season. 





POR SALE—A ek ef fox and cat hounde, . . > ne ra Dae 
also 2 coon gn Ine M. Dodson, Linden, ——— Mrs. Ward, Box 357, Valley, 
Tenn. — 

- NOTICE—NOTICE— 15, a- 

FOX, COON, SKUNK and rabbit hounds,| mon will get U. S. eect fone this 
broke to gun and fleld ané@ guaranteed. FOx| year $75.98 month. Varations. No layoffs 
and coon hound pups, $5.90 each. Buy your! Short hours. Gemmon education sufficient. 
hound now and be acquainted by hunting | «poy unnecessary. Write immediately for 


free list of positions now ebtainable. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep't. E 167, Rochester, N. Y. 





POULTRY. 


AGENTS. 





the strained juice of the orange into a 
small basin and stir in enough confec- 
tioner’s sugar to make a frosting that 
will spread. Ice the cakes with this 
frosting when they are cold. 





SE RS MY (ATI PSE TY 





WESTERN CHILLI SAUCE. 





Anconas, 








SINGLE COMB Ancona cockerels, breed- 
ing er exhibiting. P. E. Gregoire, Newton, 
Illinois. Route 6. 





berry bushes. Permanent. 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere, 


. Peyton 
Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 





WANTED—Man to sell trees, shrube, roses, 
Brown Brothers 





Barred Rocks. 








tenance isless than for any other automobile made. 


AUTOMOBILE FREE BARRED ROCK cockerels for sale. Frank 
yanent bie Pare was Goons i come ein Chop very fine six large green pep- | Miller. Clarinda, Towa: 

po |< mana meena u will help pers, from which the seeds and white BARRED ROCK coatepeda; _aatiataation 

The Argo Car is the cheapest carto run. Its main- pulp have been removed, and four wae Foaler Seam y Ana D we Rox 22, Mo. 


BEES AND HONEY. | 
HONEY—Pure extracted—2 cans of 6@ Ibs. 





each, light amber, $9.60. Amber, $8.50. Alse 
bees. John Ruyts, Carlsbad, N. M 


ex. 





MISCELLANEOUR 








Cut into small pieces 24 
large ripe tomatoes. Put these all into 
a kettle, mix thoroughly and add 
three tablespoonfuls of salt, eight ta- 
blespoonfuls of brown sugar, six cup- 


large onions. 


Write me today and J will tell you how you can win 
this automobile. It will prove to be the easiest work 
you ever did. 

HENRY Li. FREKING 
Dept. 2, - Spencer, Ind. 


i 

















fine exhibition stock for sale at very attrac- 
tive prices. W.G. Langehennig, Jackson, Mo. 


Orpingtens. 





era. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY wanted for cam- 
M. O. Clayton, Mildred, Mo. 





WHITE ORPINGTONS, single comb, some 





fuls of vinegar, two teaspoonfu!s of 
cinnamon and one of cloves, also one 


This Splendid Watch Free 


ee "Wate i. | ounce of mustard seeds. Boil gently 
highly engraved, stem-/|one hour and seal in pint jars. 


Rocks, hens, pullets and cockerels. 
$1.00 each. J. Wolf, Wheeler, Ill. 


Several Varieties. 


100, 25c. 


— 
cards, envelopes, 
Auto Press, Montclair, N. J 


PRINTING— Business 





SEND $1.00 FOR RECIPE to cure wind- 


broken horses to Box 351, Bamberg, 8. © 





FOR SALE—White Wyandottes, White 
Prices, 








gold finish; g@esirable size 
for ladies or gents; late thin 
model, fancy bevel, new de- 
sign. Given free for selling 


THREE-EGG SPONGE BATTER. 


- 





Ed. Sterns, Herrin, IM. 


Three years old. 
W. LL. Parks Tobaceo Co., Adams, Tenn. 


FINE CHEWING and smoking  tobscco. 


Send stamps for samples. 





Geese. 
TOULOUSE GEESE, $5 pair. 





MAMMOTH 





only 20 large, beautiful art 
and religi 


cub whetanah at the One cup sugar, one cup flour, one 


co, 
sample to Anton Wavrin, Franklin, Ky 
No. © 


POR SALE—40,000 pounds best leaf tobac- 
from 2 to 6 years old. Mail stamps for 





Turkeys. 








vigorous, healthy birds 
$3.56. Mrs. BR. O. Lane 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, large bone, 
; toms, $5.5¢; hens, 
RK. 2, Mt. Sterling, 








each. We trust zou with | and a half teaspoons = - 
pictures until sold. Send; der, three eggs, one-third of a cup of 

splendid fob tor prombtcess | hot water, one-half teaspoon of flavor- 
PEOPLE'S SUPPLY. CO., Oept. #. W., $7. Lous. m0, / ing. Sift the sugar into the mixing 








Kentucky. 


WATER PROOF leather dressing, niakes 


dry leather pliable; shoes snow waterpreef; 
double the life of your 
leather by 

Sample postpaid, 15 cts. Write, Gee. San- 


harness and other 


geods keeping the water eet. 

















ford, Hastings, Neb. 
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WANTED WE WANT 300 AGENTS AT 
8 














930,00 TO $70.00 A WEEK 


New invention—just out. Needed in every home every day. Patent just applied for. Nothing else like it. 
Supplies what every housewife has wished for for years. Perfected after long experimental work by me- 
chanical experts. Low priced—anyone can use it—sells on sight. 

We want three hundred representatives at once—men or women hustlers—to advertise, accept orders and 
manage deliveries for our new Quickedge Knife and Shear Sharpener. Sharpens any kitchen knife, paring knife, 
carving knife, bread knife or shears and scissors in ten seconds. Agents are taking orders at every house—- 
wiring for rush shipments. Write today for this opportunity to make $10.00 to $20.00 everv dav — over 








This little machine is a mechanical mas- 
terpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife 
in slot—turn crank—grinds automatically— 
draws blade to keen, sharp, perfect, last- 
ing edge at absolutely correct bevel for daily 
use. Nothing to adjust—nothing to change, 
nothing to wear out or get out of order— 
absolutely guaranteed—will last for years— 
once they see it and use it women will not do 
without it for ten times its cost. One agent 
wrote: ‘‘It was easier for me to learn to sell the 
Quickedge than it was to learn to tear open my pay 
envelope in my former dollar-a-day job.” Get out 
of the dol-ar-a-day class. Get this position, 
where profits start the first day. 


Just take one of the machines to any house and 
show it—give a ten-second demonstration upon the 
dullest knife in the house; the order is yours right on the 
spot; instantly. No talking necessary. No argument. The 
machine simply sells itself; and stays sold. Every custom- 
er becomes your friend. They tel! others; your profits doub- 
le and multiply. Leave one hundred on trial over night. 
Collect the cash for everyone of them next day. The ma- 
chine will do its own talkiug; it is so easy to operate; no expla- 
nations or instructions are necessary. Secure your county 
now; free. Get started right now and 


J. C. Lewis, of Kansas, says: “I have sold one hundred Sharp- “™ 
eners in four days.” Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: ‘“The women 
can hardly wait till they get them.” Herbert Cain, of Ky., sold-nine after 
supper. At the end of his first day, J. W. Gordon, of Pa., writes: -’’I have 
sold two dozen, and I sold to everyone I saw.” Wm. G. Hall, of N. J., says: 
‘‘T think it is great, I sold six in about one-half hour. The machine is a 
mighty fine proposition. I am a mechanic, and | know what | am talking about.” 
Peter Courtland, of MicH., writes: I received your sharpener and opened it 
in a barbershop. I ground his shears, and got an order for one right on the 
spot.”’ H. A. Henkel, of Va., says: ‘‘I have examined it and find it a won- 
derful little machine. The workmanship is simply perfect.” Frank King, Colo., 
says: ‘Sample received Saturday. Sold ten today. Sell to most every 
house.” Forest Webb, of Pa., says: ‘‘Went out Monday afternoon for about 
three hours and received one dozen orders.” Profit $12.00. H. Tillery, of 
Tenn., wrote: ‘Took three orders first hour. When you sharpen an old dull 
knife, dull as a hoe, in less than a minute, they sit up and look.” Ray Carter, 
of Mass., writes: ‘‘I went out two days and have orders for thirty sharp- 
eners.” Profit $30.00 for first two days. John Durr, of Wis:. also says: “I have 
sold thirty in two days.” 

You can make this money. Send now. 
Write Today. 


THE QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO., 


DEPT. 553 215 W. SCHILLER STREET. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Territory free. Get busy. 















Grinds any Kitchen 
Knife or Shears in 


10 Seconds 


Low price, ease of operation, aston- 
ishing quickness, and absolute perfec- 
tion of results, money-back guarantee. 
These things make the Quickedge the 
fastest seller of the age—the biggest 
money-maker for agents, general 
agents and managers ever invented. 


Easy to start—easy to make big 
money if you will just follow instruc- 
tions and work faithfully. No charge 
for territory. 200% profit to agents. 
Business supplies capital. Exclusive 
protection co-operation and assistance. 
Failure impossible. Nothing to risk. 
Success assured. 

Easy to demonstrate—and cvery 
woman igs anxious to see it work— 
then she would not do without it. No 
talking necessary. Just show the ma- 
chine and take the order—one dollar 
profit on every call you make. 

Send for application blank and com- 
plete information today—free. Inves- 
tigate. Get the proof, Don't delay. 
Write a postal-card or letter right 
now. Territory is being assigned yery 
fast. Get your county now—free. 
Write today. 
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